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AN AID TO FATTH. 


The certainty of those things which most 
surely are helievetl among us^ is a matter 
quite distinct from their antecedent probabi¬ 
lity or iiiiprohahiJity. \Yc know, and take for 
iiiets, that Croin\\ell and Napoleon e3§isted ; 
and are persuaded that their characters*and 
lives were such as history reports them : but 
it is another tiling, and one eminently calcu¬ 
lated to disturb any misbeliever of such his¬ 
tory, if a man were enabled to show,—that, 


from the condition of social anarchy, there 

• * ♦ 

was an antecedent likelihood for the rise of 


military despots; that, from the condition of 
a popular puritanism •‘or a popular infidelity 
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it was previously to have been expected that 
such leaders should have the several charac¬ 
teristic of a bigotted zeal for religion, or a 
craving appetite for worldly glory; that, from 
the condition liable to revolutions, it was pro¬ 
bable to find such despots arising out of the 
middle class; and that, from the condition of 
reaction incidental to all human violences, 
there was a clear expectability that the power 
of such military monarchs should not be con¬ 
tinued to their natural heirs. 

Such a line of argument, although in no * 
measure required for the corroboration of 
facts, might have considerable power to per¬ 
suade a priori the man, who had not hitherto 
seen reason to credit such facts from posterior 
evidence. It would have rolled away a great 
stone, which to such a mind might otherwise 
have stood as a stumbling-block on the very 
threshold of truth. It would have cleared oft’ 
a heavy mist, which might prevent him from 
discerning the real nature of the scene in 
which he stood. It would have shown him 
that, what others know to be fact, is, even to 
him who does not know it, become antece- 
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dently probable: and that Eeason is not only 
no enemy to Faith, but is ready and willing 
to acknowledge its alliance. 

Take a second illustration, by way of preli¬ 
minary. A woodman, cleaving an oak, finds 
an iron ball in its centre: he sees the fact 
and of course believes; some others believing 
on his testimony. But a certain village-pun¬ 
dit, habitually sceptical of all marvels, i^ per¬ 
suaded that the wonder has been fabricated by 
our honest woodman: until the parson, a 
good historian, coming round that way, pro¬ 
claims it a most interesting circumstance, be¬ 
cause it was one naturally to have been ex¬ 
pected; for that, here was the spot where 
two hundred years ago a great battle hj^d been 
fought: and it was no improbability at all that 
a carbine-bullet should have penetrated a sap¬ 
ling, nor that the tree should thereafter have 
grown old with the iron at its heart. How 
unreasonable would then appear the sceptic’s 
incredulity, if persisted in; how suddenly 
enlightened ttie rational faith of the rustic: 
how seasonable would ho felt the useful learn¬ 
ing of him, whoso kn'!)wledge well applied can 

B 
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I’KOSiABJLlTlES : 


thus unfetter truth from the baiidnges ofigno- 
ranee. 

Illustrations, if apt, are so well adapted to 
persuade towards a particular line of argu¬ 
ment, that, at the risk of dilfiisem ss, and be¬ 
cause minds being various arc variously 
touched one by one thonglu and one by ano- 
tlier, I think fit to add y(‘t more of a similar 
tendency: in the liope tluit by a natural in¬ 
duction such instances may smootli our 
wav. 

•f 

When an eminent living geologist was pro¬ 
secuting his researches at Kirkdale cave, 
Yorkshire, he had calculated so nicely on ihc 
antecedent probabilities, that his commands 
to thc^ labourers were substantially these: 

Take your mat locks, and ])ick up that stone 
flooring ; th^ui take vour basket, and Jill it— 
with the bones of hyaenas and other cretitiircs 

V 

which you will find there.” Wo intiy fauev th(’ 
ridicule wherewith ignorance might have 
greeted science: hut lo, the triumph of phi¬ 
losophy, when its mandate soon assumed a 
bodily shape in—bushels of hones gnawed as 
by wild beasts, and beraand tliere a grinning 
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skull that looked like an hyoina’s! Do we not 
see how this hears on our coming argument ? 
Such a deposit was very unlikely to be found 
there in the eyes of the unenlightened: but 
very likely to the wise man’s ken. The real 
probabilities wore in favour of a strange fact, 
though the seeming probabilities were against* 
it. 

Take another. Wo are all now convinced 
of the existence of America; and so, some 
three or four hundred years back, was Chris* 
topher Columbus— but nobody else. Alone, 
he proved that mighty continent so probable, 
from geometrical measurements, and the 
balance of the world, and tides, and trade- 
winds, and casual flotsams driven fro^i some 
land beneath the setting sun, that he was 
antecedently convinced of the fact; and it 
would have been a shook to his reason as well 
as to his faith, had he found himself able to 
sail due West from Lisbon to China, without 
having struck against his huge probability. 

0 ^ 9 * 

purposely abstain from applying every illus¬ 
tration, or of showing its specific difierenoe 
regarding our themt. It is better to lead a. 
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mind to think for itself than to endeavour to 
forestall every notion. 

Another. A Kissoor merchant in Timbuc- 
too is told of the existence of water hard and 
cold as marble. All the experience of liis 
nation is against it. He disbelieves. How¬ 
ever, after no long time the testimony of two 
native princes who have been feted in Eng¬ 
land’and have seen Ice, shakes his once not 
unreasonable incredulity: and the additional 
idea brought soon to his remembrance, that, 
as lead cools down from hot fluidity to a solid 
lump, so, in the absence of solar heat, in all 
probability would water,—corroborates and 
makes acceptable by analogous likelihood the 
doctrino simultaneously evidenced by credible 
witnesses. 

Yet one more illustration, for the last. 
Few things in nature appear more unlikely 
to the illiterate, than that a living toad 
should be found prisoned in a block of lime- 
. stone: nevertheless, evidence gpes to prove 
that such cases are not uncommon. Now, if 
instead of limestone which is a water product, 
the creature had been found imbedded in gra- 
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nite which is a fire-product; although the 
fact might have been from eyesight equally 
unimpeachable, how much more unlikely such 
a circumstance would have appeared in the 
judgment of science. To the rustic the lime¬ 
stone case is as stout a puzzle as the granite 
one: but, a priori, the philosopher taking into 
account the aqueous fluidity of such a matrix 
at a period when reptiles were abundant, the 
torpid qualities of the toad itself, and the fact 
that time is scarcely an element in the ab¬ 
sence of air, arrives at an antecedent proba¬ 
bility which comforts his acceptance of the 
fact. The granite would have staggered his 
reason, even though his own experience or 
the testimony of others were suffici^t, nay, 
imperative, to assure his faith : but in the case 
of limestone, Tleason even helps Faith; nay, 
anticipates and leads it in, by suggesting the 
wonder to be previously probable. How truly, 
and how strongly this bears upon our theme, 
let any such philosophizing mind consider. 

But enough of illustrations: although 
these, mnltipliable to any amount, might 
bring, each in its oVn case, some specific ten- 
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dency to throw light upon the path we mean to 
tread: it is wiser perhaps, as implying more 
confidence in the reader’s intellectual powers, 
to leave other analogous cases to the suggestion 
of his own mind ; also not to vex him in every 
instance wtth the intrusive finger of an Ob'- 
vious application. Meanwhile, it is a just 
opportunity to clear the way at once of some 
obstructions, by disposing of a few matters 
personal to the writer ; and by touching upon 
sundry other preliminary considerations. 

1, The line of thought proposed is intended 
to show it probable than anything which has 
been or is, might, viewed antecedently to its 
existence, by an exercise of pure reason have 
by possibility been guessed : and, on the hy¬ 
pothesis of sufficient keenness and experience, 
that this idea may be carried even to the 
future. Anything, meaning everything, is a 
word not used unadvisedly; for this is merely 
a suggestive treatise starting a rule capable 
of infinite application ; and, notwithstanding 
that we have here and now confined its elu¬ 
cidation to some matters of religioirs moment 

/ 

only, as occupying a pri6rity of importance, 
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and at all limes deserving the lead; still, if 
knowledge availed and time and space per¬ 
mitted, 1 scarcely doubt but that a vigorous 
and illuminated intellect might so far enlarge 
on the idea, as to show the antecedent proba¬ 
bility of every event which has happened in 
the kingdoms of nature, providence, and 
grace: nay, of directing his guess at coming 
matters with no uncertain aim into the r^jalms 
of the immediate future.* The perception of 
cause in operation enables him to calculate 
the consequence, even perhaps better than the 
prophecy of cause could in the prior case en¬ 
able him to suspect the consequence. But, 
in this brief life, and under its disturbing 
circumstances, there is little likoliyood of 
accomplishing in practice all that th& swift 
mind sees it easy to dream in theory : and if 
other and wiser pens are at all helped in their 
good aim to justify the ways of God with 
man, and to clear the course of truth, by some 
of the notions broadcast in this treatise, its 
errand will b"e well fulfilled. 


* See note at tlie end of the chapter. 
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PROSABILITIES *. 


2. Whether or not the leading idea, so 
propounded, is new, or is new in its applica¬ 
tion as an auxiliary to Christian evidences, 
the writer is unaware: to his own mind it 
has occurred quite spontaneously and on a 
sudden; neither has he scrupled to place it 
before otliers with whatever ill advantage of 
celerity, because it seemed to his own musings 
to shed a flood of light upon deep truths, 
which may not prove unwelcome nor unuseiul 
to the doubting minds of many. It is true * 
that in this, as in most other human efforts, 
the realization of idea in concrete falls far 
short of its al)stract conception in the mind: 
there, all was clear, quick, and easy; here, 
the ne^iessity of words, and the constraints of 
an unwilling perseverance clog alike the 
wings of fancy and the feet of sober argu¬ 
ment : insomuch that the difierence is felt to 
be quite humiliating between the thoughts as 
they were thought, and the thoughts as they 
are written. Minerva springing from the 
head of Jove is not more unlike the heavily- 

treading Vulcan.* 

- 

Note to this edition. I have not felt 
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3. Necessarily, that the argument he (so 
to speak) complete, and on the wise principle 
that no fortresses be left untaken in the rear, 
it must be the writer’s fate to attempt a de¬ 
monstration of the anterior probability of 
truths, which a child of reason can not only 
now never doubt as fact, but never could have 
thought improbable. Instance the first effort; 
showing it to have been expectable that* •there 
should, in any conceived beginning, have 
existed a Something, a Great Spirit, whom we 
call God. To have to argue of the mighty 
Maker, that HE was an antecedent probabi¬ 
lity, would appear a most needless attempt; 

disposed to avail myself of the opp(^rtunity 
to expand this sketch into a full treatise. It 
has seemed to me best to leave it much as it 
was, with every peculiarity for good or ill by 
which the book is known as little softened 
down as possible. In important particulars 
I see little to alter, though there might be 
much to add; and for mere improvement of 
style, superfluous change is a weakness and 
an evil. 



PIKJHAJULTTIES : 


I 

if it did not occur as the first link in a clniin 
of arguments less open to objection by the 
thoughtless. With our little light to try to 
prove, a priori, the dazzling mystery of a Di¬ 
vine Tri-unity, might (unreasonably viewed) 
be assailed as a presumptuous and harmful 
thing: but it is our wise prerogative if and 

when we can, to “ Prove all things. More- 
« 

overf \^e live in a world wherein Truth’s 
greatest enemy is the man who shrinks from' 
endeavouring at least to clear away the mists 
and clouds that veil her precious aspect; and 
at a time, when it behoves the reverent Chris¬ 
tian to put on his panoply of faith and prayer, 
and meet in argument, accordirsg to the grace 
and ppwer given to him,—not indeed the 
blaspheming infidel, for such a foe is unrea¬ 
sonable and unworthy of an answer, but — 
the often candid, anxious, and involuntary 
doubter; the mind, which, righteously vexed 
with the thousand corruptions of truth, and 
sorely disappointed at the conduct of its herd 
of false disciples, from a generous miscon¬ 
ception is embracing error: the mind, never 
enough tenderly treated/but commonly taunt- 
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ed as a sceptic, which yet with a natural 
manliness asserts the just prerogative of 
thinking for its(*lf; fairly enough requiring, 
though rarely hndiiig, evidence either to prop 
the weakness of a merely educational faith, or 
to argue away the ohjectious to Christianity 
so rife in ihe clashing doctrines and unholy 
lives of its pseudo-sectaries. One of our 
poets hath said, “ He has no hope who'never 
had a fearit is quite as true, (and take 
this saying for thy comfort, any harassed mis- 
helieving mind,)—He has no faith, who never 
had a doubt. There is hope of a mind which 
doubts, because it thinks ; because it troubles 
Itself to think about what the muss of nominal 
flhristians live threescore years and,die of 
very inarnmonism, without having had* one 
earnest thought about, one difficulty or one 
misgiving: there is hope of a man, who, not 
i.eentious nor scornful, from simple miscon¬ 
ception misbelieves ; there is just and reason¬ 
able hope that (the misconception once re¬ 
moved) his faith will shine forth all the 
warmer ior a temporary state of winter. To 
such do I address^ myself: not presump- 
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tuously imagining that I can satisfy by my 
poor thoughts all the doubts cavils and ob¬ 
jections of minds so keen and curious; not 
affecting to sail well among the shoals of 
metaphysics, nor to plumb unerringly the 
deeper gulphs of reason : but asking them for 
awhile to bear with me and hear me to the 
end patiently; with me, convinced of what 
(KaT is Truth, by far surer and stronger 

arguments than any of the less considerations 
here propounded as auxiliary thereto ; to bear 
with me, and prove for themselves at this 
penning of my thoughts, (if haply I am 
Helped in such high enterprize,) whether in¬ 
deed those doctrines and histories which the 


Christian world admit, were antecedently im- 
prob^le, that is, unreasonable : whether*, on 
the contrary, there did not exist, prior to any 
manifestation of such facts and doctrines, an 


exceeding likelihood that they would be so 
and so developed: and whether on the whole, 


led by reason to the threshold of faith, it may 
6 . < 

not be worth while to encounter other argu¬ 


ments, which have rendered probabilities now 


certain. 


7 
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4. It is very material to keep in memory 
the only scope and object of this Essay. We 
do not pretend to add one jot of evidence, but 
only to prepare the mind to receive evidence : 
wc do not attempt to prove facts, but only to 
accelerate their admission by the removal of 
prejudice. If a bedridden meteorologist is 
told that it rains, he may or he may not re¬ 
ceive the fact from the force of testimonys but 
he will certainly be more predisposed to receive 
it, if he finds that his weatherglass is falling 
rather than rising. The fact remains the same, 
it rains ; but the mind,—precluded by circum¬ 
stances from positive personal assurance of 
such fact, and able only to arrive at truth from 
exterior evidence,—is in a fitter state fey belief 
of the fact from being already made aware that 
it was probable. Let it not then be inferred, 
somewhat perversely, that because antecedent 
probabilities are the staple of our present argu¬ 
ment, the theme itself, Eeligion, rests upon 
hypotheses so slender : it rests not at all upon 
such straws as Probabilities, but on po*sterior 
Evidences far more firm. What we now at¬ 
tempt is not to prop\he ark, but favourably to 
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predispose the mind of any reckless Uzzah, 
who might otherwise assail it; not to strengthen 
the weak places of religion, but to annul such 


disinclination to receive Truth, as consists in 


prejudice and misconception of its likelihood. 
The goodly ship is built upon the stocks, the 
platforms am reared, and the cradle is ready; 
but mistaken preconceptions may scatter the 
inclipe with gravelstones rather than with 
grease, and thus put a needless hindrance to 
the launching : whereas a clear idea that the 
probabilities are in favour, rather than the 
reverse, will make all smooth, lubricate, and 


easy. If then we fail in this attempt, no dis¬ 
service whatever is done to Truth itself; no 


hrcachris made in the walls, no mine sprung, 
no Uittlement dismantled; all the cvidicnces 
remain as they were ; we have taken nothing 
away. Even granting matters seemed ante¬ 
riorly improbable, still, if evidence proved 
them true, such anterior unlikelihood would 


entirely he merged in the stoutly proven facts. 

ft , %. 

Moreover, if we be adjudged to have succeeded. 


we have added nothing to Truth itself, no, nor 
to its outworks. That sacred temple stands 

9 
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complete, firm and glorious from cornerstone 
to topstone. We do but sweep away the rub- 
bisli at its base; the drifting desert sands 
that choke its portals. We only serve that 
cause, (a most high privilege,) by enlisting a 
pre-judgment in its favour. We propose 
herein an auxiliary to evidence, flfc^tvidence 
itself; a fingerpost to point the way to^faith ; 
a little light of reason on its path. The r^k 
is really nothing; but the advantage, under 
Favour, may be much. 

5. It is impossible to elude the discussion 
of topics, which in their direct tendencies, or 
remoter inferences, may to the author at least* 
prove dangerous or disputable ground. If a 
‘ great door and effectual ’ is opened*to him. 
doubtless he will raise or meet with many ad¬ 
versaries. Besides mere haters of his creed, 
despisers of his arguments, and protesters loud 
and fierce against his errors ; he may possibly 
fall foul of divers unintended heresies; he may 
stumble unwittingly on the relics of exploded 
schisms; he may exhume controversies in me 
taphysical or schola^tical polemics, long and 
worthily extinct. If,tliis be so, he can only 


c 
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plead, Alea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa. But, it is open to him also to protest 
against the common critical folly of making 
an offender for a word : of driving analogies 
on all four feet, and straining thoughts beyond 
their duo proportions. Above all, never let a 
reader stir one inch beyond, far less against, 
his own judgment: if there seem to he suffi- 
ci^t 'reasons, well: if otherwise, let mo walk 
uncompanied. Tlie first step especially is felt 
to ho a very difficult one ; perhaps very debate- 
able : for aught I know, it may be merely a 
vain insect caught in the cobweb of metaphy¬ 
sics, soon to be destroyed, and easily to be 
discussed at leisure by some Aranean logician. 
HowevGfj, it seemed to my midnight musings a 
probafile mode of arriving at truth, though 
somewhat unsatisfactorily told from poverty of 
thought and language. Moreover it would 
have been, in such a priori argument, ridicu¬ 
lous to have commenced by announcing a 
posteriqr conclusion; lor this cq,use did I do 
my humble best to work it out anew ; and 
however supererogatory i^ may seem at first 
sight to the majority of readers, those keener 
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minds whom I mainly address and whose in¬ 
terests I wish to serve, will recognize the at¬ 
tempt as at least consistent; and will be ready 
to admit that if the arduous effort to prove 
anteriorly a First Great Cause, and His attri¬ 
butes, he futile, (which, however, I do not 
admit,) it was an attempt unneeded on the 
score of its own merits; albeit, with,an ob¬ 
vious somewhat of justice, pure reason may 
desire to begin at the beginning. No one who 
thinks at all upon religion, however misbeliev¬ 
ing, can entertain any mental prejudice against 
the Inexistence of a Deity, or against the re¬ 
ceived character of His attributes. Such a 
man would he merely in a savage state, irra¬ 
tional : whilst his own mind, so speefilating, 
would stand itself proof positive of an Intel¬ 
lectual Father: either immediately, as in the 
first man’s case, or mediately, as in our own, 
it must have sprung out of that Being who is 
emphatically the Good one,—God. But if, as 
is possible, a* mind capable of thinkiBg and 
keen to think on other themes, from any cause 
educational or morali has neglected this great 
track of meditation, 1ms ‘ forgotten God,’ and 

c 2 
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■ had him Not in all his thoughts,’ such an one 
r invite to walk with me ; and in spite of all 
incompleteness and insufficiency, uncaptious 
of much that may haply he fanciful or false, 
briefly and in outline to test with me sundry 
probabilities of the Christian scheme, consi¬ 
dered antecedently to its elucidation. 


* Note to New Edition, p. 9. To illustrate 
my meaning, take the following instance ; it is 
a cutting from “ The American Model Courier” 
of Philadelphia, for May 19, 1849, two years 
after tlfe publication of this book; and I give 
it verbatim as I find it, that those who have 
the opportunity may verify the anecdote. 

“ Predicting events. —The Abbe Dupos 
was so much accustomed to learn from the 
past knowledge of the future, that his mind 
had aoguired in a wonderful degree the power 
of foretelling future events. 

“ Thus, in a work wlych appeared at the 

* 

commencement of the /Wur of the Spanisu 
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Succession, under this title, ^ The Interests 
of England misunderstood in the Present 
War,' he predicted in precise terms, the Ee- 
volution which would emancipate the English 
Colonies of America, and from the bosom of 
which would spring up, in full armor, the 
young Eepublio of the United States. 

We read in the history of the age of 
Louis XIV, by Voltaire, the following passage, 
in which this celebrated author relates the 
famous prediction which Washington, Frank¬ 
lin and Lafayette were to realize so gloriously 
seventy years after:—' The Abbe Dupos pre¬ 
dicted the separation of the English Colonies, 
as the necessary consequence of the destruc¬ 
tion of the French Power in North jVmerica, 
and the necessity which would compeJ Eng¬ 
land to impose taxes on her colonies and their 
refusal to submit to these taxes.’ 

“ Is not this a synopsis of the whole Ame¬ 
rican Eevolution ? It is the summary of one 
of the most glorious chapters of modern his¬ 
tory, written a century before the events ! ” 
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A God; and his attributes. 


I will commence with a noble, and as I be¬ 
lieve an inspired sentence: than which no 
truth uttered by philosophers ever was more 
clearly or more sublimely expressed. In 
the beginning was the Word: and the Word 
was witl^ God; and the Word was God.” In 
its dua course, we will consider especially the 
differences between the Word, and God; like¬ 
wise the seeming contradiction, but true con¬ 
cord, of being simultaneously God, and with 
God. At present, and previously to the true 
commencement of our a priori thoughts, let 
113, by h word or two, paraphrase that brief 
but comprehensive sentence, “ In the begin¬ 
ning wa^ the Word.” Etefnity has no begin- 
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ning, as it has no end : the clock of Time is 
futile there; it cannot go in vacuo. Never¬ 
theless, in respect of finite intelligences 
like ourselves, seeing that eternity is an 
idea totally inconceivable, it is wise, nay it 
is only possible, to be presented to the mind 
piecemeal. Even our deepest mathematicians 
do not scruple to speak of points “ infi¬ 
nitely remote; ” as if in that pbrasQ there 
existed no contradiction of terms. So also, 
we pretend in our emptiness to talk of eternity 
past, time present, and eternity to come; 
the fact being that, muse as a man may, he 
can entertain no idea of an existence which is 
not measurable by time; any more than he 
can conceive of a colour unconnectecl with the 
rainbow, or of a musical note beyend the 
seven sounds. The plain intention of the 
words is this: place the starting-post in hu¬ 
man thought as far back into eternity as you 
will, be it what man counts a thousand ages, 
or ten thousand times ten thousand, or be 
these myriads multiplied again by millions, 
still, in any sucl^ Beginning, and in the be¬ 
ginning of all beginnings (for so must crea- 
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tures talk,)—Then was God. He Was: the 
scholar knows full well the force of the origi¬ 
nal term, the philological distinctions between 
ci/At and yiyvofiat: well pleased, he reads as of 
the Divinity rjv^ He self-existed ; and equally 
well pleased he reads of the humanity eyfr- 
ho was horn. The thought and phrase 
yi' sympathizes, if it has not an identity, with 
the Hebrew’s unutterable Name. HE then, 
whose title, amongst all others likewise deno¬ 
ting excellence supreme and glory underiva¬ 
tive, is essentially I am ; ” HE, who rela¬ 
tively to us as to all creation else, has a new 
name wisely chosen in ‘ the Word,’—the great 
expression of the idea of God; this mighty 
Intelligence is found in any such beginning 
self-existent. That teaching is a mere fact, 
known posteriorly from the proof of all things 
created, as well as by many wonderful signs, 
and the clear voice of revelation. Wo do not 
attempt to prove it: that were easy and obvi¬ 
ous : but our more difficult endeavour at pre¬ 
sent is fo show how antecedently probable it 
was that God should be: and that so being, 
He should be invested with the reasonable 
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attributes, wlierewitbal we know His glorious 
Nature to be clothed. 

Take then our beginning where we will, 
there must have existed in that ‘ originally’ 
cither Something, or Nothing. It is a clear 
matter to prove, a posteriori, that Something 
did exist; because something exists now: 
every matter and every derived spirit must 
have had a Father; e5c nihilo nihil fit. is not 
more a truth, than that creation must have 
had a Creator. However, leaving this plain 
path, (wdiich I only point at by the way for 
obvious mental uses,) let us now try to get at 
the great antecedent probability that in the 
beginning Something should have been, rather 
than Nothing. « 

The term, Nothing, is a fallacious orib: it 
does not denote an existence, as Something 
does, but the end of an existence. It is in 
fact a negation, which must pre-suppose a 
matter once in being and possible to be de¬ 
nied ; it is an ^abstraction, which cannot hap¬ 
pen unless there be somewhat to be taken 
away ; the idea of vacuity must be posterior to 
that of fullness: theijlea of no tree is incom- 
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petent to be conceived -without the previous 
idea of A tree ; the idea of nonentity suggests, 
ex vi termini, a pro-existent entity; the idea 
of Nothing, of necessity, presupposes Some¬ 
thing. And a Something once having been, 
it would still and for ever continue to be, un¬ 
less sufficient cause be found for its removal; 
that cause itself, you will observe, being n 
Something. The chances are forcibly in favour 
of continuance, that is of perpetuity ; and the 
likelihoods proclaim loudly that there should 
be an Existence. It was thus, then, antece¬ 
dently more probable, that in any imagi¬ 
nable beginning from which reason can 
start. Something should be found existent, 
rathe^ than Nothing. This is the first proba¬ 
bility. 

Next; of what nature and extent is this 
Something, this Being, likely to be ?—There 
will be either one such being; or many: if 
many, the many either spring from the one, 
or the mass are all selfexistcnt: in the former 
case, there would be a creation and a God : in 
the ’ latter, there would bj* many Gods. Is the 
latter antecedently mo|;e probable ? — let us 
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see. First, it is eviflent that if many are pro¬ 
bable, few are more probable, and one most 
probable of all. The more possible gods you 
take away, the more do impediments diminish ; 
until, that is to say, you arrive at that One 
Being, whom we liave already proved pro¬ 
bable. Moreover, many must be absolutely 
united as one; in which case the many is a 
gratuitous difficulty, because they may as*wcll 
be regarded for all purposes of worship or ar¬ 
gument as one God; or the many must have 
been in essence more or less disunited; in 
which case, as a state of any thing short of 
pure concord carries in itself the seeds of dis¬ 
solution, needs must that one or other of the 
many (long before any possible begiq^iings, 
tis we count beginnings, looking dowif the 
past vista of eternity,) would have taken op¬ 
portunity by such disturbing causes to become 
absolute monarch: whether by peaceful per¬ 
suasion, or hostile compulsion, or other mode 
of absorbing disunions, would be indifferent ,* 
if they wore not all improbable, as unworthy 
of the God. Perpetyity of discord is a thing 
impossible ; everything short of unity tends to 
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decomposition. Anyho'^ then, given the 
element of eternity to work in, a one great 
Supreme Being was, in the created beginning, 
an a priori probability. That all other assump¬ 
tions than that of His true and eternal Oneness 
are as false in themselves as they arc dero¬ 
gatory to the rational views of deity, we all 
now see and believe ; but the direct proofs of 
this, are more strictly matters of revelation 
than of reason: albeit reason too can discern 
their probabilities. Wise heathens, such as 
{Socrates and Cicero, who had not our light, 
arrived nevertheless at some of this percep¬ 
tion ; and thus, through conscience and intel¬ 
ligence, became a law unto themselves: be- 
causefthat, to them, as now to anyone of us 
who'may not yet have seen the light, the an¬ 
terior likelihood existed for only one God, 
rather than more; a likelihood which prepares 
the mind to take as a fundamental truth, 
‘ The Lord our God is one Jehovah.’ 

Next; Self-existence combined with unity 
must include the probable attribute, or cha¬ 
racter, Ubiquity ; as I pow proceed to show. 
On the same principle, as that by which we 
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liavo seen Something to be likelier than 
Nothing, we conclude that the same Something 
is more probable to be everyv-here, than the 
same Nothing (if the phrase were not absurd,) 
to be anywhere : we may, so to speak, divide 
infinity into spaces, and prove the position in 
each instance: moreover; as that Something 
is essentially—not a unit as of many, but— 
unity involving all, it follows as most piK)ba- 
ble that this Whole Being should be ubiqui¬ 
tous ; in other parlance, that the one God 
should be everywhere at once: also, there 
being no limit to what we call Space, nor any 
imaginable hostile power to place a constraint 
upon the One Great Being, this Whole Being 
must be ubiquitous to a degree strictly infi¬ 
nite : HE is in every place, beholdiifg the 
evil and the good.” 

Such a consideration (and it is a perfectly 
true one,) renders necessary the next point, 
to wit, that God is a Spirit. No possible 
substance can bo everywhere at once : essence 
may, but not substance. Corporeity in any 
shape must bo locak; local is finite; and we 
have just proved thp anterior probability of 
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a One great Existence being (notwithstand¬ 
ing unity of essence) infinite. Illocal and 
infinite are convertible terras : spirit is illocal; 
and, as God is infinite, that is. illocal; it is 
clear that God is a Spirit." 

We have thus, (not attempting to build up 
faith by such slight tools, but only using 
them to cut away prejudice,) arrived at the 
high probability of a God invested with His 
natural qualities or attributes; Self-existence, 
Unity, the faculty of being everywhere at 
once and that everywhere Infinitude; and 
essentially of a Spiritual nature, not mate¬ 
rial. His moral, or accidental attributes (so 
to speak,) were, antecedently to their expres¬ 
sion, ^ually easy of being proved probable. 
First,*^ with respect to Power: given no dis¬ 
turbing cause—(we shall soon consider the 
question of permitted evil, and its origin; 
but this, however disturbing to creatures, will 
be found not only none to God, but, as it 
were, only a ray of His glory suflered to bo 
broken for prismatic beauty’s sake, a flash of 
the direction of His oncA'gics suffered to be 
diverted for the superior, triumph of good in 
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that day when it shall be shown that “ God 
hath made all things for himself, yea, even 
the wicked for the time of visitation”)—with 
the datum then of no disturbing cause ob¬ 
structing or opposing, an infinite being must 
be able to do all things within the sphere of 
such infinity; in other phrase, He must be 
allpowerful. Just so, an impetus in vacuity 
suffers no check, but ever sails along am*ong 
the fleet of worlds; and the innate Impulse 
of the Deity must expand and energize 
throughout that infinitude, Himself. For a 
like reason of ubiquity, God must know all 
things: it is impossible to escape from the 
strong likelihood that any intelligent being 
must be conversant of what is going on tinder 
his very eye. Again; in the case botli of 
L^ower and Knowledge, alike with the coming 
attributes of Goodness and Wisdom,—(wis¬ 
dom considered as morally distinct from mere 
knowledge or aw.aredncss; it being quite pos¬ 
sible to conceive a cold eye seeing all tjiings 
heedlessly, and a clear mind knowing all 
things heartlessly,)—sn the case, I say, of all 
these accidental attributes, there recurs for 
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argument, one analogous to that by which we 
showed the anterior probability of a self-exist¬ 
ence. Things positive must precede things 
negative. Sight must have been, before blind¬ 
ness is possible; and before we can arrive at 
a just idea of no sight. Power must he pre¬ 
cursor to an abstraction from power, or weak¬ 
ness. The minor existence of ignorance is an 
impossibility, unless you pre-allow the major- 
existence of wisdom ; for it amounts to a de¬ 
basing or a diminution of wisdom. Sin is 
well defined to be, the transgression of law ; 
for without law there can be no sin. So also, 
without wisdom there can be no ignorance; 
without power, there can he no weakness; 
without goodness, there can be no evil. 

Furthermore. An affirmative, such as wis¬ 
dom, power, goodness, can exist absolutely* 
it is in the nature of a Something : but a 
negative, such as ignorance, weakness, evil, 
can only exist relatively ; and it would, indeed, 
be a Ijothing, were it not for thp previous and 
now simultaneous existence of its wiser, 
stronger, and better origin. Abstract evil is 
as demonstrably an impossibility as abstract 
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ignorance, or abstract weakness. If evil 
could have sclfexistcd, it would in the mo¬ 
ment of its eternal birth have demolished itself. 
Virtue’s intrinsic concord tends to perpetual 
being : vice’s innate discord struggles always 
with a force towards dissolution. Goodne ss, 
wisdom, power have existences, and have had 
existences from all eternity, though gulplicd 
within the Godhead; and that, whether*evi¬ 
denced in act or not: but their corruptions 
have had no siudi original existence, but aii' 
only the same entities perverted. Love 
would be love still, though there were no 
existent object for its exercise : Beauty \vou!d 
be beauty still, though there \vere no croatta! 
tiling to illustrate its fairness: Power jvoiild 
be power still, though there be no foe to Com¬ 
bat, no difficulty to be overcome. Hatred, 
ill-favour, weakness are only perversions or 
diminutions of these. Power exists indepeii - 
dently of muscles or swords or screws oi 
levers; love, independently of kind thoughts, 
words, and actions ; beauty, independently o! 
colours, shapes, and rfidaptations. Just so i^^’ 
Wisdom philosophicaljy spoken of by a truly 
Ptoyal and noble author; 
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“ I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find 
‘ out the know! edge of clever inventions. Coun- 
‘ sel is mine, and sound wisdom; I am undcr- 
' standing; I have strength. The Lord pos- 
' scssed me in the beginning of his way, before 
" his works of old. I was set up from evcrlast- 
‘ ing, from the beginning, or ever the earth -was. 
‘ When there were no depths, 1 was brought 
' forth ; before the mountains were fixed, or 
' the hills were made. When he prepared the 
' heavens, I was there; when he set a compass 
' upon the face of the depth ; when he esta- 
‘ blished the clouds above; when he strength- 
‘ eiied the foundations of the deep : Tlien was 
' I by him, as one brought up with him: and I 
■ was^laily his deliglit, rejoicing always belong 
‘ hiiti; rejoicing in the habitable parts of his 
‘ earth; and my delights were with the sons 
‘ of men.” 

King Solomon well knew of Whom he 
wrote thus nobly. Eternal Avisdom, power, 
and goodness, all prospectively thus yearning 
upon man, and incorporate in One, whose 
name, among his manj names, is Wisdom. 
Wisdom, as a quality, existed wdth God; and 
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constituting full pervasion of Lis essence, was 
God. 

13ut to return, and bind to a conclusion our 
ravelled thoughts. As, originally, the self- 
existent Being, unbounded, all-knowing, might 
take up, so to speak, if He willed, these eternal 
affirmative excellences of wisdom, power and 
goodness ; and as these, to every rational ap- 
preliension, are highly worthy of His choice, 
whereas their derivative and inferior corrup¬ 
tions would have been most derogatory to any 
reasonable estimate of His character; how 
much more likely was it that He should prefer 
the higher rather than the lower, should take 
the affirmative before the negative, should 

choose the good and refir^e the evil,”*—than 
endure to be endowed with such garblecl de¬ 
moralizing finite attributes as those wherewith 
the heathen painted their Pantheon. What 
high antecedent probability was there, that if 
a God should bo, (and this wo have proved 
highly probable too,)—He should bo. One, 
ubiquitous, self-existent, spiritual: that He 
should be all-mi glit^i, all wise, and allgood. 
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Axothek dc'C]) and inscriUablo topic i> 
now to engage our tliouglits,—tlir mystery ot 
a probable Triunity. While we toinli on such 
high themes, the Christian’s presumption ever 
is, tliat he himself approaelics lliem with 
reveroficc and prayer; and that, in the case of 
an unbeliever, anvsurdi mind will be courteous 
enough to Ids friendly opponent, and wise 
enougli respecting his own interest and safety 
lest those things be true, to enter upon all 
such subjects with the seriousness befitting 
their Importance, and with tjie restraining 
thought that in fact they may ho sacred. 

Let us then consider,* antecedently to all 
experience, with what sew’t of deity pure reason 
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would liavG been satisfied. It has already 
arrived at Unity, and the foregoing attributes. 
Hut wliut kind of Unity is probable ? Unity 
of Person, or unity of Essence? A sterile 
solitariness, easily understandable, and presum¬ 
ably incommunicative ? or, an absolute one¬ 
ness, wbieli yet relatively involves several 
mysterious phases of its own expansive love ? 
Will you think it a foregone conclusion; if I 
assert the superior likelihoods of the latter, 
and not of the former ? Let us come then to 
a few of many reasons. First: it was by no 
moans probable to be supposed anteriorly, 
that the God should be clearly comprehensible; 
yet he must he one: and oneness is ’ho idea 
ijjost easily apprehended of all possibU ideas. 
Fhe meanest of intellectual creatures ‘could 
comprehend his Maker, and in so far top his 
heights, if God, being truly one in one view, were 
yet only one in every view: if, that is to say, 
there existed no mystery incidental to his 
nature: nay,^if that mystery did not amount 
to the difficulty of a seeming contradiction. 
I judge it likely, and with confidence, that 
Reason would prercqnire for his God, a Being, 
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at once infinitely oasy to be apprebendetl 
by tlie lowest of His spiritual cliildven, and 
infinitely difliciilt to be comprehondod by 
the highest of His seraphim. Now, thi'n* 
(mil be guessed only two ways of compassing 
such a prei*e(juircmeut: one, a moral way: 
sue!) as inventing a deity who could be at 
once just and unjust, good and evil, power¬ 
ful and weak; this is the heathen phase of 
their Numen’s character, and is obviously 
most objectionable in every point of view : 
the other would be a physical way; such 
as requiring a God who should be at once 
material and immaterial, abstraction and con¬ 
cretion ; or, for a still more confounding pa¬ 
radox ©to Eeason (considered as antagonist 
to Faith, in lieu of being strictly its ally,) an 
arithmetical contradiction, an algebraic mys¬ 
tery, such as would bo included in the idea of 
Composite Unity ; one involving many, and 
many collapsed into one. Some such enigma 
was probable in reason’s guess at tlie nature of 
his God. It is the Christian way; and one 
entirely unobjectionable :• because it is the 
only insuperable difficulty as to His Nature 
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which does not debase the notion of Divinity. 
But tlicre are also ofher considerations. 

For, secondly. The self-existent One is 
endowed, as wo found probable, with abun¬ 
dant loving-kindness, goodness overflowing 
and perpetual. Is it reasonable to conceive 
that such a character could for a moment b('- 
satisfled with absolute solitariness ? that infi¬ 
nite benevolence should, in any possible be¬ 
ginning, be discovered existent in a sort of 
selfish only-oneness ? Such a supposition is, 
to the eye of even unenlightened reason, so 
clearly a reductio ad absurdum, that men in 
all c(juntries and ages have been driven to in¬ 
vent a plurality of gods, for very society sake 
and 1 know not but that they are ai^teriorly 
wiser and more rational, than the man, who 
believes in a Benevqlent Existence eternally 
one and no otherwise than one. Let me not 
be mistaken to imply that there was any like¬ 
lihood of many coexistent gods: that a 
reasonable improbability, as wo have already 
seen, perhaps a spiritual impossibility : but. 
the anterior likeliliDod of which I speak goes 
to show, that in One God there should bo 
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more than one co-existcnces: each, by aritli- 
metioul mystery but not absurdity, pervading 
111] ; co-equals, each being God; and yet not 
tlirec Gods but one God. That tlicre should 
he a lationiil difficulty here,— or, rather an 
irrational one,—1 have shewn to be Reason’s 
pre-requirement: and if such an one as I, or 
any other creature, could now and liero, (aye, 
or aii»)'\Yhen and anywhere, in the lieights of 
Jiighest heaven, and the far-strotching distance 
of eternity) solve such intrinsic difhciilty, it 
would demonstrably be one not worthy of its 
source, the wise design of God: it would 
prove that riddle read, which uncreatc omni¬ 
science propounded for the baffling of all 
creaiuri mind. No. It is far more reason¬ 
able. a*fe well as far more reverent, to acquiesce 
in Mystery, as another attribute inseparable 
from the nature of the Godliead; than to 
quibble about numerical puzzles, and indulge 
unwisely in objections which it is tlie happy 

state of nobler intelligences than man on 

« ° • 

earth is, to look into with desire, and to exer¬ 
cise withal their keen and bfty .minds. 

But we have not yet done. Some further 
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thoughts r(3iTiain to be thrown out in the third 
place, as to the preconceivable fitness or pro- 
pricty of that Ploly Union, which we call the 
triuity of Piersons who constitute the Selfexis- 
tcnt One* If God, being one in one sense, is 
yet likely to appear, humanly speaking, more 
than one in another sense ; we have to cn(][uire 
antci’iorly of the probable nature of such other 
intimate Being or Beings; as also, whether 
such addition to essential oneness, is likely 
itself to be more than one or only one. As to 
the former of these questions : if, according to 
the presumption of reason, (and according also 
to what we have since learnt from revelation ; 
but there may be good policy in not dotting 
this book with chapter and verse,)—i€ the 
Ueity thus loved to multiply Himself; then 
He, to whom there can exist no beginning, 
must have so loved, so determined, and so 
done from all eternity. Now, any conceivable 
creation, however originated, must have had a 
beginning, place it as far back as yoi\ will. 
Jn any succession of numbers however infi¬ 
nitely they may stretch, the commencement at 
least is a fixed point, one. But, this multipli- 
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cation of Deity, this complex simplicity, this 
intricate easiness, this obvious paradox, this 
subdivision and conaddition of a One, must 
have taken place, so soon as ever eternal be¬ 
nevolence found itself alone; that is, in eter¬ 
nity, and not in any imaginable time. So 
then, the Being or Beings would probably not 
have been creative, but of the essence of Deity. 
Take also for an additional argument, that it 
is an idea which detracts from every just esti¬ 
mate of the infinite and allwise God, to sup¬ 
pose fie should take creatures into his eternal 
counsels, or consort, so to speak, familiarly 
with other than the united subdivisions, per¬ 
sons, and coequals of Himself. It was reason¬ 
able lo prejudge that the everlasting compa- 
nions of Benevolent God, should also be God. 
And thus; it appears antecedently probable 
that (what from the poverty of language we 
must call) the multiplication of the one God 
should not have been created beings; that is, 
shoul4 have been divine; a tprm, which in¬ 
cludes as of right, the attribution to each such 
Holy Person, of all the Vvondrous characteris¬ 
tics of the Godhead. 
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Again : as to the latter question; was it 
probable that such so called subdivisions should 
bo two, or three, or how many ? I do not 
tliink it will be wise to insist upon any such 
arithmetical curiosity as a perfect number; 
nor on such a toy as an equilateral triangle 
and its properties; nor on the peculiar aptitude 
for subdivision in everything, to be discerned 
in a beginning, a middle, and an end; nee in 
the consideration that every'fact had a cause, 
is a constancy, and produces a consequence : 
neither, to draw any inferences from the social 
maxim that for counsel, companionship, and 
conversation, the number three has some spe¬ 
cial fitness. Some other similar fancies, not 
altogether valueless, might be alluded t^. It 
seems preferable, however, on so grand a 
theme, to attempt a deeper dive, and a higher 
flight. We would then, reverently, as always, 
albeit equally as always with the freeborn bold¬ 
ness of God’s intellectual children, attempt to 
prejudge how many, and with what distinctive 
marks, the lioly Beings into whom (cb? hro<s 
ciTrctv) God, for very »Bcnevolence sake, pours 
out Essential Unity, were likely to be. 
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Let US consider what principles, as in the 
case of a forthcoming creation, would probably 
be found in action, to influence such creation’s 
Author ? 

First of all, there would be Will, a will ener¬ 
gized by love, disposing to create : a phase of 
Deity aptly and comprehensively typified to 
all minds by the name of a universal Father : 
thi» would be the primary impersonation of 
God. And is it Hot so ? 

Secondly, there would be (with especial re¬ 
ference to that idea of creation whicli doubt¬ 
less at most remote beginnings occupied the 
Good One’s contemplation,) there would be 
next, I repeat, in remarkable adaptation to all 
such •benevolent views, the great idea or prin¬ 
ciple, Obedience; conforming to a Fatlier’s 
righteous laws, acnuiescing in his just will, 
and returning love for love: sucdi a phase could 
not be better shadowed out to creatures than 
by an Eternal Son; the dutiful yet supreme, 
the subordinate yet coequal, the amiable yet 
exalted Avatar 6f our God. This was pro¬ 
bable to ^Jave been the eccond impersonation 
of Deity. And is it nevt so ? 
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Thirdly : Springing from the conjoint ideas 
of the Father and the Son, and witli similar 
prospection to such instantly creative universe, 
there would occur the grand idea of Genera¬ 
tion ; the mighty, coequal, pure, and quicken¬ 
ing Impulse: aptly announced to men and 
angels as the Holy Spirit. This was to have 
been the third impersonation of Divinity. And 
is it not so ? 

Of nil these—under illumination of the fore¬ 
known fact, I speak in their aspect of anterior 
probability. With respect to more possible 
Persons, I at least can not invent one. There 
is, to my reflection, neither need nor fitness for 
a fourth, or any further Principle. If another 
can, let him look well that he he not irrjition- 
filly demolishing an attribute and sotting it up 
as a principle. Obedience is not an attribute ; 
nor Generation ; nor Will: whilst the attribute 
of Love, pervading all, sets these only possible 
three Principles going together as One in a 
mysterious hai^mony. I would not be lyisuu- 
derstood ; persons are not principles ; but prin¬ 
ciples may be illustrated and incorporative in 
persons. Essential Love, working distinctively 

8 
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throughout tlie Three, unites tliem instinctively 
as One: even as the attribute Wisdom designs, 
and the attribute Power arranges all the soliemo 
of Godhead. 

And now I nsk Bcason, whether, presup¬ 
posing keenness, he might not have arrived 
by calculation of probabilities at the likelihood 

of these great doctrines: that the nature of 

* 

God would be an apparent contradiction : that 
such contradiction should not be moral, but 
physical; or rather verging towards the meta¬ 
physical, as immaterial and more profound; 
that God, being One, should yet in his great 
Love, marv^ellously have been companioned 
from eternity by Himself: and that such Holy 
and llnited Confraternity should bo so wisely 
contiived as to serve for the bright unapproach¬ 
able exemplar of love obedience and generation 
to all the future universe, such Triumty Itself 
existing uncreated. 
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We have hitherto mused on the Divinity, 
us on Spirit invested with attributes : and this 
idea of liis nature was enough for all require¬ 
ments antecedently to a creation. At what¬ 
ever beginning we may suppose such creation 
to have commenced, whether countless ^ages 
before our present koo-/uos, or only a sufficient 
time to have prepared the crust of earth ; 
and, to whatever extent we may imagine crea¬ 
tion to have spread, whether in those remote 
periods originally to our system alone, and at 
after eras to its accompanying stars and ga¬ 
laxies and firmaments; or at one and the 
same moment to have poured material exist- 
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ence over space to which our heavens are as 
nothing: whatever, and whenever, and wher¬ 
ever creation took place, it would appear to ho 
probable that some one person of the Deity 
should, in a sort, become more or less con¬ 
cretely manifested; that is, in a greater or 
a minor degree to such created minds and 
senses visible. Moreover, for purposes at 
leasi:* of a concentrated worship of such crea¬ 
tures, that He should occasionally, or perhaps 
habitually, appear local. I mean, that the 
King of all spiritual potentates and the sub¬ 
ordinate Excellences of brighter wt>rlds than 
ours, the Sovereign of those whom we call 
angels, should will to be better known to and 
more^aptly conceived by such His admiring 
creatures, in some usual glorious form, and 
some wonted sacred place. Not that any 
should see God, as purely God; but, as God 
relatively to them, in the capacity of King, 
Creator, and the Object of all reasonable wor¬ 
ship. It seems anteriorly probable that one 
at least of the Persons in the Godhead should 
for this purpose assun^e a visibility; and 
should hold His court of adoration in some 
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central world, such as now we indefinitely call 
Heaven. That such probability did exist in 
the human forecast, as concerns a heaven and 
the form of God, let the testimony of all na¬ 
tions now be admitted to corroborate*.' Every 
shape from a cloud to a crocodile, and every 
place from iEther to Tartarus, have been 
peopled by man’s not quite irrational device 
with their so-called gods. But we must* not 
lapse into the after argument: previous likeli¬ 
hood is our harder theme. Neither, in this 
section, will we attempt the probabilities of 
the place of heaven: that will be found at a 
more distant page. We have here to speak of 
the antecedent credibility that there should be 
some visible phase of God ; and of the \hape 
wherein He would bo most likely, as soon as 
a creation was, to appear to such his crea¬ 
tures. With respect, then, to the former. 
Creatures, being finite, can only comprehend 
the infinite in His attribute of unity : the 
other attributes being apprehended, (or com¬ 
prehended partially,) in finite phases. But, 
unity being a purely ^intellectual thought, one 
high and dry beyonfl the moral feelings, it 
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involves none of the requisites of a spirit¬ 
ual, that is of an affectionate, worship: such 
worship as it was likely that a benefi¬ 
cent Being would, for his creatures’ own 
elevation in happiness, command and inspire 
towards Himself. In order, therefore, to such 
worship and such inspiration acting through 
reason, it would appear fitting that the Deity 
should manifest Himself especially with refer¬ 
ence to that heavenly Exemplar, the Three 
Divine Persons of the One Supreme Essence 
already shown to have been probable. And it 
seems likeliest and discrcetest to my thinking, 
that, with this view, the secondary phase, 
loving Obedience, under the dictate of the 
prim^ffry phase, a loving Will, and energized 
by the tertiary or conjoining phase a loving 
Impulse, should assume the visible type of 
Godhead, and thus concentrate unto Himself 
the worship of all worlds. I can conceive 
no scheme more simply profound, more 
admir^tibly suited to its complex purposes, 
than that He, in whom dwelt the fullness of 
the Godhead, bodily, sh6uld take the form of 
God, in order thjit u^iito Him every knee 
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should bow of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things in regions under the earth. 
Was not all this reasonably to have been 
looked for ? and, tested afterwards by Scrip¬ 
ture, in its frequent allusions to some visible 
phase of Deity, when the Lord God walked 
with Adam, and Enoch, and Abraham, and 
Peter, and James, and John,—I ask, is it not 
the case ? 

The latter point remaining to be thus 
briefly touched upon, respects the probable 
shape to be assumed and worn, familiarly 
enough to be recognized as His, by Deity 
thus vouchsafing Himself visible. And here 
we must look down the forward stream of 
Time and search among the creatures ^Jiom 
thereafter God should make, to arrive at some 
good reason for, some antecedent probability 
of, the form which He should thus frequently 
inhabit. Fire, for example, a pure and spirit- 
like nature, would not have been a guess un¬ 
worthy of reason: but this, besides its hum¬ 
bler economic uses, would endanger an ido¬ 
latry of the natural eAblem. So also would 
light be no irrational thought. And it is true, 
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that God might, and probably would, invest 
Himself in one or both of these pure essences, 
so seemingly congenial to a nature higher than 
ours : but then there would be some nucleus 
to the brilliancy and the burning; these 
would be as a veil to the Divinity; we should 
have need, before He^ w^ere truly visible, that 
the veil were laid aside: wo should have to 
shred away to the nucleus, which (and not the 
tire or light) would be the Form of God. 
Similar objections, in themselves pr in their 
idolatrizing tendencies, would lie against any 
such shape as a cloud, or a rainbow, or an 
angel, (whatever such a being may resemble,) 
nr in fact any other conceivable creature, wlie- 
ther.good as the angelic case or indifferent as 
that of the cloud, which the Deity, though 
assuming often, would nevertheless in every 
instance assume in conjunction with such his 
ordinary creature, and could not entirely 
monopolize. I mean ; if God had the shape 
of a ©loud, or of a rainbow, common clouds 
and rainbows would come to be thought gods 
too. Reason would anticipate this objection 
to such created and 'too-favoured shapes: 
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more ; ia every case, but one, he would be 
quite at a loss to look for some type, clearly 
apt and probable. That one case he might 
discern to be this. Known unto God are all 
things from the beginning to the end; and, 
in His foreknowledge, Reason might have 
been enlightened to prophesy (as we shall 
hereafter see) that for ^certain wise and good 
ends one great family out of the myriad? who 
rejoice in being called God’s children, would 
in a most marked manner fall away from Him 
through disobedience; and should thereby 
earn, if not the annihilation of their being, at 
least its endless separation from the Blessed. 
Manifestly, the wisdom and benevolence of 
God would be eager and swift to devise* plan 
for the redemption of so lost a race. Why 
He should permit their fall at all will be re¬ 
verentially descanted on in its proper section : 
meanwhile, how is it probable that God, first, 
by any theory consistently with truth and 
justice, could^ and next by power and con¬ 
trivance actually would, lift up again this 
sinful family from the pit of condemnation ? 
Reason is to searcht the question well: and 
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after much thouglit, you will arrive at the 
truth that there was but one way probable. 
Rebellion against the Great and Self-existent 
Author of all things, must needfully involve 
infinite punishment; if only because He is 
infinite, and his laws of an eternal sanction. 
The problem then was, how to inflict the un- 
bounded puaishment thus claimed by justice 

I • 

for u transgressional condition, and yet at 
love s demand to set the prisoner free: how 
to be just, and simultaneously justifier of the 
guilty ? That was a question magnificently 
solved by God alone: magnificently about to 
be solved, as according to our argument 
seemed probable, by God Triune, in wondrous 
self-involving council. The solution would 
be rationally this. Himself in his character 
of filial obedience, should pay the utter 
penalty to Himself in his character of paternal 
authority, whilst Himself in the character of 
quickening spirit, should restore the ransomed 
family^from death to life, from^the power of 
evil unto good. Was not this a most pro- 
bable, a most reasonably probable scheme? 
was it not altogether wiee and philosophical. 
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as well as entirely generous and kind to 
wretched men ? 

I 

And, (returning to our present topic,) was 
it not antecedently to have been expected that 
God the Son, (so to put it,) should, in the 
shape Ho was thereafter to assume upon earth, 
appear upon the eternal throne of heaven? 
In a shape, however glorified and etherialized, 
with glistening countenance and raiment 
bright as the light, nevertheless resembling 
that more humble form, the^ Son of Man, who 
was afterwards thus by a circle of probabili¬ 
ties to be made in the form of God; in a 
shape, not liable, from its very sinfulness to 
the deification either of other worlds or of 
this—[hero-worship is another and a slower 
thing altogether; we speak here of true ido¬ 
latries :]—was it unlikely I say that in such 
a shape Deity should have deigned to become 
visible, and have blazed Manifested God, the 
central Sun of Heaven?—This probability, 
prior to our forthflowing*thoughts on the In¬ 
carnation though in some measure anticipating 
them, will receive further light from the views 
soon to be a§t forth. I know not but that 
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something is additionally due to the sugges¬ 
tion following; namely ; that, raise our swift 
imagination to what height we may, and 
stretch our searching reason to the uttermost, 
we cannot, despite of all inventive energies 
and powers of mind, conceive any shape more 
beautiful, more noble, more worthy for a ra¬ 
tional intelligence to dwell in, more in one 

I 

Homeric word ^eoctScs, than the glorified and 
etherialized human form divine. Let this serve 
as reason’s short r^ply to any charge of anthro¬ 
pomorphism in the doctrines of his creed: 
it was probable that God should be revealed 
to His creation; and as to the form of any 
such revealed essence in any such infinite 
begiiyjings of His work, the most likely of all 
woulcl appear to be that one, wherein He, in 
the ages then to come, was well resolved to 
earn the most glorious of all triumphs, the 
merciful reconciliation of everlasting justice 
with everlasting love, the wise and wondrous 
scheme of God forgiving sinners. 
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It will now be opportune to attempt eluci¬ 
dation of one of the darkest and deepest rid¬ 
dles ever propounded to the finite understand¬ 
ing ; the a priori likelihood of evil: not, 
mind, its eternal existence, which is a false 
doctrine ; but its probable procession from the 
earliest created beings; which is a true efne. 

At first sight, nothing could appear more 
improbable; nothing more inconsistent with 
the recognized attributes of God, than that 
error, pain, and sorrow should be mingled 
in His works. These the spontaneous off¬ 
spring of His love, one might (not all Wisely) 
argue, must always^be good and happy,— 
because perfect as Himself. Because perfect ? 
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—therein lies the fallacy, which reason will 
at once lay bare. Perfection is attributable 
to no possible creature: perfection argues 
infinity, and inlinity is one of the prerogatives 
of God. However good, “ very good,” a crea¬ 
tion may be found, still it must from essen¬ 
tial finitude fall short of that Best, which is 
in effect tlje only state purely unexception¬ 
able,' For instance; no creature can be ima¬ 
gined of a wisdom undiminished from the 
single true standard, God’s wisdom ; in other 
phrase, every creature must be more or less de¬ 
parted from wisdom ; that is, verging towards 
folly. Again; no creature can be presumed 
of a purity so spotless as to rank in an equality 
with ^hat of the Almighty : in other words, 
neitlfer man, nor angel, nor any other crea¬ 
ture can exist who is not, more or less—I 
will not say impure, positively, but unpure 
negatively. Thus, the birthmark of creation 
must have been an inclination towards folly, 
and from purity. The mere idea of crea- 
tures would involve, as its great need-be, the 
qualifying clause that thpse emanations from 
perfection be imperfect^ and that these chif- 
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dren of parity be liable to grow impure. 
They must cither be thus natured, or exist of 
the essence of God, that is, bo other persons 
and phases of the Deity : such a case was pos¬ 
sible certainly; but as we have already shewn 
not probable. And it were also possible, that, 
in consequence of some redemption such as 
we have spoken of, creatures migh4 by ingraf- 
tatioii into God become so entirely part of Him, 
bone of bone and flesh of flesh and spirit of 
spirit, that an exhortation to such blest beings 
should reasonably run, Be ye perfect.” 
But, this infinite munihcence of the Godhead 
in redemption was not to be found among His 
bounties as Creator. It might indeed arise 
afterwards, ns setting up again the fallen 
creature in some safe niche of Deity : an^ wo 
now know it has arisen: “ we are complete 
in Him.” 

But this, though relevant, is a digression. 
Returning, and to produce some further argu¬ 
ment against all creature perfectness; let us 
consider how rational it seems to presuppose 
that the mighty Mak«r in his boundless love 
should have willed ta form a long chain of 
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classes of existence more and more subordi¬ 
nated each to the other, each good of its kind 
and happy in its way, but yet all needfully 
more or less removed from the high standard 
of uncreate Perfection. These descending 
links, these graduations downwards, must in¬ 
volve a nearer or remoter approach to evil. 
Now, we must bear in mind that Evil is not a 

f 

principle, but a perversion ; it amounts merely 
to a denial, a limitation, a corruption of good, 
not to the dignity of its abstract antagonism. 
Familiarly, but fallaciously, we talk of the 
evil principle, the contradictory to good : we 
might as well talk of the nosologic principle, 
the contradictory to health ; or the darkness 
principle, the contradictory to light. They 

Cl 

are contraries, but not contradictions: they 
have no positive but only a relative existence. 
Good and evil are verily foes, but originally 
there was one cemented friendship: slender 
beginnings consequent on a creation, began 
to cause the breach : the civil war arose out of 
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a state of primitive peace: images betray us 
into errors, or I might add with a protest 
against the risk of being misinterpreted, that 
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like brothers turned to a deadly hate, they 
nevertheless sprang not originally out of tv?o 
hostile and opposite hemispheres, but from 
one paternal hearth. Not however in any 
sense that God is the author of evil; but that 
God’s workmanship the finite creature need¬ 
fully perverted good. 

Tlio origin of evil, that is, its* birth, is a 
term true and clear: original evil, thaft is 
giving it no birth but an antedate to all cre¬ 
ated things, suffering it to run parallel with 
God and good from all eternity, that is a term 
false and misty. The probability that good 
would be warped and grow deteriorate; that 
wisdom would be dwindled down into less and 
less wisdom, or foolishness ; and powerdege- 
nerated more and more towards imbecility; 
must arise, directly a creature should spring 
out of the Creator; and that, let astronomy or 
geology name any date they will: Adam is a 
definite date; perhaps also the first day’s—or 
period’s—worjj: but the Beginning of Crea¬ 
tion is undated. It would then, under this 
impression of the n^essary defalcation of the 
creature from the strict straight line, be ra- 
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tional to look for deviations: it would be ra¬ 
tional to presuppose that God, just and good 
and pure and wise, should righteously be* able 
to ‘ charge His angels with folly,’ should verily 
declare that ‘ the heavens are not pure in His 
sight.’ 

Further; it would be a possible chance, 
(which coDP^siderations soon succeeding would 
render even probable,) that for a wise humi¬ 
liation of the reasoning creature, and a just ex¬ 
altation of the only Source of life and light 
and all things, one or more of such first 
created beings, or angels, should be suffered 
to fall, possibly from the vastest height and 
at first by the slenderest beginnings, lower 
and lower into folly, impurity, and all other 
derelictions from the excellence of God. The 
lines, once unparalleled, would, without a 
check, go farther apart for all eternity ; albeit 
the primal deviation arose in time. The 
aerolite, dropping slowly at first, increases in 
swiftness as it multiplies tl^e fathoms of 
descent: and if the abyss be really bottomless, 
how impossible a check 6r a return. 

Some such terrible example would amount 
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to a reasonable likelihood, if only for a lesson 
and a warning: to all intelligent hierarchs, 
he not high-minded, but fear; to all respon¬ 
sible beings, keep righteousness and rever¬ 
ence, and tempt not God; to ail the Virtues, 
Dominations, Obediences, and due Subordina¬ 
tions of unknown glorious worlds, a loud and 
living exhortation to exercise and not to let 
grow dim their spiritual energies, in efforts 
after goodness, wisdom, and purity. A crea¬ 
ture state to be happy, must be a progressive 
state: the capability of progression argues 
lack, or a tendency from good : and progres¬ 
sion itself needs a spur, lest indolence relapse 
towards evil. 

Additionally; we must remember that a 
creature’s excellence before God, is the reason¬ 
able service which he freely renders : freedom, 
dangerous prerogative, involves choice: and 
choice necessitates the possibility of error. 
The command to a rational intelligence would 
be, do this, ai^d live; do it not and die: if 
thou doest, it is. Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast ^mounted by thine own 
heavenblest exertions* to a higher approach 
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towards infinite perfection; enter thou into 
tho joy, not merely of a creature, but of thy 
Lord. But, if thou doest not, it is, woe to 
thee, unworthy hireling; thou host broken 
the tie that bound thee to thy Maker, obedi¬ 
ence the root of happiness; thou livest on 
indeed, because the Former of all things can- 
celleth not nor endeth his beginnings; but 
henceforth thine existence is, as a river which 
earthquakes have divorced from its bed, and 
instead of flowing on for ever through the 
fair pastures of peace and among the moun¬ 
tain roots of everlasting righteousness, thy 
downward course is shattery, headlong, tur¬ 
bulent and‘destructive ; black throated whirl- 
poojte here, miasmatic marshes there, a cata¬ 
ract, a shoal, a rapid; until the remorseless 
stream, lashing among rocks which its own 
riot rendered sterile, pours its ui^resting waters 
into the thirsty sands of the Sahara. 

It was indeed probable (as since we know it 
to bp true) that the generous Giver of all 
things would in the vast majority of cases mi¬ 
nister such secret help to His weaker spiritual 
children, that, far ^froifi failing of continuous 
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obedience, they should fijid it so unceasingly 
easier and happier that their very natures 
would soon come to be imbued vrith that per¬ 
vading habit: and that thus, the longer any 
creature stood upright, the stronger should 
he rest in righteousness ; until, at no very dis¬ 
tant period, it should become morally impos¬ 
sible for him to fall. Such woijd soon be 
the condition of myriads, perhaps almok the 
whole, of heaven’s innumerable host: and 
with resp(ict to any Darker Unit in that mul¬ 
titude, for the good of all permitted to make 
early shipwreck of himself; simply by leaving 
his intelligence to plume its wings into pre¬ 
sumptuous flight, and by allowing his pristine 
goodness or wisdom to grow rusty fron^ non¬ 
usage until that sacred panoply were eaten 
into holes; with respect to any such unhappy 
one and all others (if others were) who should 
listen to his glozing and make a common 
cause in his rebellion, where, I ask, is any in¬ 
justice, or even unkindness done to him by 
Deity ? Where is any moral improbability 
that such a traitor should be; or any just in¬ 
consistency chargeable on the attributes of 
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God in consequence of such his being ? 
Whom can he m reaspu accuse but himself 
for what he is ? And what misery can such an 
one complain of, which is not the work of his 
own hands ? And lest the Great Offender 
should urge against his Gon, why didst thou 
make me thus ?—Is not the answer obvious, I 
made thee,^ but not thus. And on the re¬ 
joinder, why didst thou not keep me as thou 
madest me? Is not the reply just, I made 
thee reasonable, I led thee to the starting place, 
I taught thee and set thee going well im the 
beginning; thou art intelligent and free, and 
hast capacities of Mine own giving; where¬ 
fore didst thou throw aside My grace, and fly 
in the face of thy Creator ? 

Oh the whole ; consider that I speak only of 
probabilities. There is a depth m this abyss 
of thought, which no human plummet is long 
enough to sound; there is a maze in this 
labyrinth to be tracked by no mortal clue. It 
involves the truth. How unsearchable ate His 
judgments : Thou hidest Thy ways in the sea, 
and thy paths in the ^eep waters, and Thy 
footsteps are not known. The weak point of 
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man’s argument lies in the suggested recollec¬ 
tion, that doubtless the Deity could, if He 
would, have upheld all.the Universe from fall¬ 
ing by his gracious power ; and that the attri¬ 
bute of Love concludes that so He would. 
However, these three brief considerations fur¬ 
ther will go some way to solve the difficulty, 
and to strengthen the weak point; first, there 
are other attributes beside Love to run** con¬ 
currently with it, as Truth,J ustice, and Un¬ 
changeableness : Secondly, that grace is not 
grace if manifested indiscriminately to all: 
and thirdly, that to our understanding at least 
there was no possible method of illustrating 
the amiabilities of Goodness, and the contri¬ 
vances of Wisdom, but by the infused permis¬ 
sion of some physical and moral evils : Mercy, 
benevolence, design, would in a universe of 
best have nothing to do ; that universe itself 
would grow stagnant, as incapable of pro¬ 
gress ; and the principal record of God’s ex¬ 
cellences, the book of redemption, would have 
been unwritten. Is not then the existence of 
evil justified in reason’s calculation ? and was 
not such existence art antecedent probability ? 

F 2 
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Of thpse matters, thus curtly: it is time, in 
a short Tecapitulation, to reflect, that, from 
foregoing causes, mysteries were probable 
around the throne of heaven : and, as I have 
attempted to show, ‘the mystery of imperfec¬ 
tion, a concrete not an abstract, was likely to 
have sprung out of any creature universe. 
Reason percaives that a Gordian knot was here 
likely to have become entangled; in the in¬ 
tricate complexities of abounding good to be 
mingled needfully with its own deficiencies, 
corruptions, and perversions : and this having 
been shown by Reason as anteriorly probable, 
its difficult involvements are now since cut by 
the sword of conquering Faith. 
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These deep themes having been descanted 
on, however from their nature unsatisfactorily 
and with whatever human weakness, let us 
now endeavour mentally to transport ourselves 
to a period immediately antecedent to our own 
world’s birth. We should then have^been 
made aware that a great event was about to 
take place; whereat, from its foreseen conse- 
qaences, the hierarchies of heaven would be 
prompt to shout for joy, and the holy ones of 
God to sing for gratitude. It was no common 
case of a creation; no merely one more orb, 
of thirdrate unimportance, amongst the mil¬ 
lion others of higher and more glorious praise: 
but it was a globe and a. race about to be 
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unique in character and fate, and in the far- 
spread results of their existence. On it and of 
its family was to be contrived the scene, 
wherein, to the admiration of the universe, 
God himself in Person was going visibly to 
make head against corruption in creation, and 
for ever thus to quench that possibility again : 
wherein He was marvellously to invent and de¬ 
monstrate how Mercy and Truth should meet 
together, how Kighteousness and Peace should 
kiss each other- There, was going to he set 
forth the wonderfully complicated battle-plan, 
by which, force countervailing force and de¬ 
sign converging all things upon one fixt 
point. Good, concrete in the creature, should 
overtvhelm not without strife and wounds Evil 
concrete in the creature, and all things “ even 
the wicked" should be seen harmoniously 
blending in the glory of the attributes of God. 
The mythologio Pan, to vav, the great Uni¬ 
versal All, was deeply interested in the strug* 
gle: ft)r the Seed of the woman was to bruise 
the Serpents head; not merely as respected 
the small orb about to he, but concerning 
heaven itself, the unbounded " haysh hamaim,’ 
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wherefrom dread Lucifer was thus to be ejected. 
On the earth, a mere planet of humble lustre 
which the prouder sUns around might well 
despise, was to be exhibited this noble and 
analogous result; the triumph of a lower in¬ 
telligence such as Man, over a higher intelli¬ 
gence such as Angel: because the former 
race, however frail however weak,•were to find 
their nature taken into God, and should* have 
for their grand exemplar, leader and brother, 
the Very Lord of all arrayed in human guise; 
while the latter, the angelic fallen mass, in 
spite of all their pristine wisdom and excel¬ 
lency, were to set up as their Captain him, 
who may well aud philosophically be termed 
the Adversary. ^ 

This dark being, probably the mightiest of 
all mere creatures as the embodiment of cor¬ 
rupted good and perversion of an archangelic 
wisdom, was about to be suffered to fall vic¬ 
tim to his own overtoppliug atnbitionB, and to 
drag with hiuj a third part of the heavenly 
host,—some tributary xnonarohs of the stare: 
thus he, and those his colleagues, should be¬ 
come $ spectacle and*a warning to all creatures 
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else; to stand for spirits’ reading in letters of 
fire a deeply bumt-in record how vast a gulf 
there is between the Maker and tlie made; how 
impassable a barrier between the derived in¬ 
telligence and its infinite Creator. Such an 
unholy leader in rebellion against good,—let 
us call him a or b, or why not for very eupho¬ 
ny’s sake Lacifer and Satanas *?—such a cor¬ 
rupted excellence of heaven was to meet his 
final and inevitable disgrace to all eternity on 
the forthcoming battlefield of Earth. Would 
it not be probable then that our world soon to 
be fashioned and .stocked with its teeming 
reasonable millions, should concentrate to it- 
self the gaze of the universe, and, from the 
deeds^obe done in it, should arrogate towards 
man a deep and fixt attention: that the 
morning stars should sing together, and all 
the sons of God should shout for joy.” Let 
us too, according to the power given to us, 
partake of such attention antecedently in some 
detail: ^ albeit, as always, very^ little can be 
tracked of the length and breadtE^%f our 
theme. 

What would probably be the nature of such 
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\vorl(i and of such creatures, in a physical point 
of view ? and what, in a moral point of view ? 
It is not necessary to divide these questions: 
for the one so hears upon the other, or rather 
the latter so directs and pervades the former, 
that we may briefly treat of both as one. 

The first probability would be, that, as the 
creature Man so to be abased and «o to be ex¬ 
alted must be a responsible and reasonable 
being, everything, (with miraculous excep¬ 
tions just enough to prove the rule,) every¬ 
thing around him should also be responsible 
and reasonable. In other words, that, with 
such exceptions as before alluded to, the whole 
texture of this world should bear to an in¬ 
quisitive intellect the stamp of cause and ^ect: 
whilst for the mass, sue.h cause and effect 
should be so little intrusive that their easier 
religion might recognize God in all things 
immediately, rather than mediately. For in¬ 
stance : take the cases of stone, and of coal; 
the one so needful for man s architecture, the 
other for his culinary warmth. Now, how¬ 
ever simple piety might well thank the Maker 
for having so stored earth with these for ne- 
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oessary uses; they ought to a xoore leagued 
though not less pious k,en, to seem not to have 
been created by an efifort of the Great Father 
qua stoue^ or qu& coal. Such a view might 
satisfy the ordinary mind: but thinkers would 
see none occasion for a miracle: when Christ 
raises Lazarus from the dead, it would have 
been a phiiosophioal fault to have found the 
grav6 clothes and swathing bandages ready- 
loosened also. Unassisted man can do that: 
and unhelped common causes can generate 
stone and coah The deposits of undated 
floods, the periodical currents of lava, the still 
and stagnant lake, and the furious upbursting 
earthquake; all these would be called into 
play, not the unrequired, I bad almost said 
unreasonable, energies, which we call miracle. 
An agglutination of shells once peopled with 
life; a crystallized lump of segregate minerals, 
once in a molten state; a mass of carbonoted 
foliage and trunks of tropical trees buried by 
long changes under the soil, they 

had once waved greenly luxuriant; these and 
no other, should have b^en man's stone and 
coal. This instance affects the reasonableness 
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of such material creation. Take another, bear* 
mg upon its analogous responsibilities. As 
there was to be warred in this world the con¬ 
test between good and evil, it would be ex¬ 
pectable that the crust of man's earth, ante¬ 
riorly to man’s existence on it, should be 
marked with some traces that the evil, though 
newly born so far as might regard man's own 
disobedience, nevertheless had existed ante¬ 
cedently. In other words: it was probable 
that there should exist geological evidences of 
suffering and death : that the gigantic ichthy¬ 
osaurus should be found fixt in rock with bis 
cruel jaws closed upon his prey : that the fear¬ 
ful iguanodon should leave the tracks of having 
desolated a whole region of its reptile Vibes : 
that volcanoes should have ravaged fair con¬ 
tinents prolific of animal and vegetablo life: 
that, in fine, though man’s death came by man s 
sin, yet that death and sin were none of man's 
creatingj^ he was only to draw down upon his 
head a preexktent woe, an antetopplmg rock. 
Observe then, that these geological phenomena 
are only illustrations of my meaning: and 
whether such parables be true or false, the 
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argument remains the same : we never build 
upon the sand of simile, but only use it liero 
and there for strewing on the floor. Still, I 
will acknowledge that the introduction of such 
fossil instances appears to mo wisely thrown in 
as affects their antecedent probability, because 
ignorant comments upon Scriptural cosmogony 
have ^raised^the absurdest objections against 
the thith of Scriptural science. There is not 
a tittle of known geological fact, which is not 
absolutely reconcileablewith Genesis and Job. 
But this is a word by the way; although aimed 
not without design against one of the poor and 
paltry weak-holds of the infidel. 
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Remembeeing then that these are pro¬ 
babilities, and that the whole treatise purports 
to be nothing but a sketch and not a finished 
picture, we have suggestively thus thrown out 
that the material world, man’s home as man, 
was likely to have been prepared, as w^^pos¬ 
teriorly know it to be. Now, what of man’s 
own person, ciroumstanoes, and individuality? 
Was it likdly that the world should be stocked 
at once with many several races; or with one 
prolific seed ? with a specimen of every variety 
of the genus man, or witli the one generic type 

i? ^ ^ • 

capable of forming those varieties ?—^Answer. 
One is by far the likelier in itself, because one 
thing must needs be more probable than many 
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things : additionally ; Wisdom and Power are 
always economical, and where one will suit the 
purpose, superfluities are rejected. That this 
one seed, covering with its product a various 
globe under all imaginable differences of cir¬ 
cumstance and climate, should, in the lapse of 
ages, generate many species of the genus Man, 
was antecedently probable. For example, mo¬ 
rality, peace, and obedience would exercise 
transforming powers : their opposites the like 
in an opposite way. We can well fancy a mild 
and gentle race, as the Hindoo, to spring from 
the former educationals; and a family with 
flashing eyes and strongly visaged natures, as 
the Malay, from a state of hatred, war, and 
licence. We can well conceive that a tropical 
sun should carbonize some of that tender fa¬ 
bric the skin, adding also swift blood and fierce 
passions : while an arctic climate would induce 
a sluggish stunted race. And, when to these 
considerations we add that of promiscuous 
unions, we arrive at the just likelihood that 
the whole family of man, though springing 
from one root, should, in the course of gene¬ 
rations, be what now we see it. 
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Further. How should this prolific original, 
tlic first man, he created ? and for a name let 
us call him Adam; a justly chosen name 
enough, as alluding to his medium colour, rud¬ 
diness. Should he have been cast upon the 
ground an infant, utterly helpless, requiring 
miraculous aid and guidance at every turn ? 
Should ho be originated in boyhofed, that hot 
and tumultuous time, when the creatufe is 
most rasli, and least qualified for selfgovern- 
ment ? or should he bo first discerned as an 
adult in his prime, equal to obedience alike 
and rule, to moral control and moral ener¬ 
gies ?—* 

Add also here; is it probable there would 
be any needless interval placed to procrea’^'tons ? 
or rather, should not such original seed be 
able immediately to fulfil the blank world s 
call upon him, and as the greatly-teeming bu- 
inan father be found fitted from his birth to 
propagate his kind?—The questions answer 
themselves. 

Again. Should this first man have been 
discovered originally*^ surrounded with all the 
* See note at the end of the chapter. 
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appliances of an after civilization, dud, and 
housed, and rendered artificial ? nor rather, in 
a noble and naturally royal aspect appear on 
the stage of life as king of the natural creation, 
sole warder of a garden of fruits, with all liis 
food thus readily concocted, and an eastern 
climate tempered to his nakedness ? 

Now, as^o the solitariness of this one seed. 
From what we have already mused respecting 
God’s benevolence, it would seem probable that 
the Maker might not see it good that man 
should be alone. The seed, originally one, 
proved (as was likely) to resemble its groat 
parent God, and to he partition able, or re¬ 
ducible into persons; though with reasonable 
diffei^Jnces as between creature and Creator. 
Woman,—Eve, the living or lifegiving,—was 
likely to have sprung out of the composite 
seed Man, in order to companionship and fit 
society. Moreover, it wore expectable that in 
the pattern creature, composite man, tljore 
should be involved some apt pjystcrioiis typi- 
fication of the same creature, after a foreknown 
fall restored, as in its perfect state of reunion 
with its Maker, A posteriori, the figurative 
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notion is, that the Redeemed family, or mys'- 
tioal spouse is incorporated in her husband, 
the Redeemer: not so much in the idea of 
marriage, as, (taking election into view,) of a 
co-creation; as it were rib of rib, and life 
woven into life, not copulated or conjoined, 
but immingled in the being. This is a mys- 
tery most worthy of deep searching4 a mystery 
deserving philosophic care, not less thail the 
more unilluminate enjoyment of humble and 
believing Christians. I speak concerning 
Christ and his church. 


Note to new Edition. With reference to 
the periods of Adam's birth and Christ's ^eatb, 
a curious but fanciful probability occurs to 
me; which may be worth mentioning, as it 
supplies an answer to the objection implied in 
the following question- As Christ was to be the 
great human exemplar, was it not likely and fit¬ 
ting that he should live through every year of 
man s usual life, so that he might have a practi¬ 
cal sympathy with tlie old, as well as with the 
young and the matured ? Was he not more 

G 
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probable to have lived threescore years and ten, 
than to have been cut off at thirtv-three ? A 
shrewd unbeliever might reasonably ask this. 
But,—Answer. The first Adam appears upon 
the stage of creation at full maturity; a ripe 
man of thirty-three. Is there not a poetical 
justice and prelikolihood that the second Adam’s 
life upon earth should be a filling-up of those 
thirty-three years of preexistent innocence ? It 
is as if the model-man Jesus had pre-arranged 
to redeem the race, within those years which 
AdamXbirth had overleapt. I think that (to a 
keen and quick discernment) there existed an 
antecedent probability that Adam the sinner 
should have been born at thirty-three; to leave 
spac^,for Adam the Saviour to live and work 
out righteousness, and give Himself in Sacri¬ 
fice within those predetermined years. 
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There is a special fitness in the fact, long 
since known and now to be perceived proba¬ 
ble, that if mankind should fail in disobedi¬ 
ence, it should rather be through the woman 
than through the man. Because, the man qua 
man and the deputed head of all inferior ^crea¬ 
tures, was nearer to his Creator, than the 
woman: who, qud woman, proceeded out of 
man. She was, so to speak, one step further 
from God ab origine than man was: therefore 
more liable to err and fall away. To my own 
mind, 1 confess, it appears that nothing is 
more anteriorly probable than the plain Scrip¬ 
tural story of Adam* and Eve: so simple 
that the child delights in it ; so deep that 

Q 2 
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the philosopher lingers there with an equal 
but more reasonable joy. 

For, let us now come to the probabilities of 
a temptation; and a fall; and what tempta- 
tion ; and how ordered. 

The heavenly intelligences beheld the model- 
man and model-woman, rational beings, and in 
all points^ “ very good.’* The Adversary 
panfed for the fray, demanding some test of 
the obedience of this new favourite race. And 
the Lord God was willing that the great con¬ 
troversy, which He foreknew and for wise 
purposes allowed, should immediately com¬ 
mence. Where was the use of a delay ? If 
you will reply, To give time to strengthen 
Adapi’s moral powers: I rejoin, he was made 
with more than enough of strength infused 
against any temptation not entering by the 
portal of his will: and against the open door 
of Will neither time nor habits can avail. 
Moreover, the trial was to be exceedingly sim¬ 
ple ; no difficult abstinence,^ for man might 
freely eat of everything but one; no natural 
passion tempted; no exertion of intelligence 
requisite. Adam lived in a garden: and liis 
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Maker, for proof of r^sonable obedience, 
provides the most easy and obvious test of it, 
—do not eat that apple. Was it, in reality, 
an improbable test, an unsuitable one ? Was it 
not rather the likeliest in itself, and the fittest 
us addressed to the newborn rational animal 
which imagination could invent, or an amia¬ 
ble Foreknowledge of all things^ could de¬ 
sire.? Had it been to climb some arduous 
height without looking back, or on no ac¬ 
count to gaze upon the sun, how much less 
apt and easy of obedience. Thus much for 
the test. 

Now, as to the temptation and its ordering. 
A creature to be temp fed fairly, must be 
tempted by another equal or lower cref|.ure ; 
and through the senses. If mere spirit 
strive with spirit plus matter, the strife is 
unequal; the latter is clogged; he has to 
fight in the net of Retiarius. But if both ate 
netted, if both are spirit plus matter, (that is 
material creatijres,) there is no unfairness. 
Therefore, it would seem reasonable that the 
Adversary in person 'bhould descend from his 
mere spirituality into some tangible and hum- 
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bled form. This could not well bo man’s, nor 
the semblance of man’s: for the first pair 
would well know that they were all mankind : 
and, if the Lord God himself was accustomed 
to be seen of them as in a glorified humanity, 
it would be manifestly a moral incongruity to 
invest the devil in a similar form. It must 


then be the shape of some other creature ; as, 
a lion, or a lamb, or—why not a serpent ? Is 
there any improbability here ? and not rather 
as apt an avatar of the Sinuous and wily Rebel, 
the dangerous fascinating Foe, as poetry at 
least, nay, as any sterner contrivance could in¬ 
vent ? The plain fact is that Reason,—given 
keenness,—^might have guessed this also ante- 
cedei^tly a likelihood. 


A few words more on other details proba¬ 
ble to the temptation. Wonderful as it may 
seem' to us with our present experience, in 
the case of the first woman it would scarcely 
excite her astonishment to be accosted in 


human phrase by one of the Iqwer ereatures; 
and in no other way could the tempter reach 
her mind* Much as Milton puts Eve sees 
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a beautiful snake, eating.not improbably of the 
forbidden apple. Attracted by a natural curi¬ 
osity, she would draw near, and in a soft 
sweet voice the serpent, i. e. Lucifer in his guise, 
would whisper temptation. It was likely to 
have been keenly managed. Is it possible, 0 
fair and favoured mistress of this beautiful 
garden, that your Maker has debarred you 
from its very choicest fruit ? Only see its 
potencies for good ; I, a poor reptile, am in¬ 
stantly thereby endued with knowledge and 
the privilege of speech. Am I dead for 
the eating?—ye shall not surely die; but 
shall become as gods yourselves; and this 
your Maker knoweth. 

The marvellous fruit, invested thu» with 
mystery and tinctured with the secret charm 
of a thing unreasonablj, nay haimfulJy, for¬ 
bidden, would then be allowed silently to 
plead its own merits. It was good for food: 
a young creature s first thought. It was plea¬ 
sant to the eyes: addressing a higbgr sense 
than mere bodily appetite, that mental predi¬ 
lection for form an(? colour which marks fine 
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breeding among men. It was also to be 
desired to make one wise: here was the 
climax, the great moral inducement which an 
innocent being might well be taken with; irre¬ 
spectively of the one qualihcation that this 
wisdom was to be plucked in spite of God. 
Doubtless, it were probable, that, had man not 
fallen, the knowledge of good would never 
have been long withheld : but he chose to 
reap the crop too soon, and reaped it mixl 
with tares, good—and evil. 

I need not enlarge, in sermon form, upon 
the theme. It was probable that the weaker 
creature. Woman, once entrapped, she would 
have charms enough to snare her husband 
likewise: and the result, thus perceived to 
have been likely, we have long since known, 
for fact. That a depraved knowledge should 
immediately occasion some sort of clothing to 
appear necessary, was probable: they would 
make themselves aprons of fig-leaves: ” and 
thereafter, by the institution of the great Moral 
Governor, would use the skins of slaiii beasts 
for a veil to their guilty nakedness. For there 
is a high probability that some soxi of slaying 
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sliould take place instantly on the fall, by way 
of reference to the coming sacrifice for sin : 
and for a type of some imputed righteousness. 
God covered Man’s evil nakedness with the 
skins of innocent slain animals: even so, 
Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is for¬ 
given, and whose sin is covered. 

With respect to restoration from any such 
fall. There seems a remarkable prior pjioba- 
bility for it, if we take into account the empty 
places in heaven, the vacant starry thrones 
which Sin liad caused'tobe untenanted. Just 
as, in after years, Israel entered into the cities 
and the gardens of the Canaanite and other 
seven nations, so, it was anteriorly likely, 
would the ransomed race of Men come to be 
inheritors of the mansions among heavenly 
places, which had been left unoccupied by the 
fallen host of Lucifer. There was a gap to be 
filled : and probably there would be some 
better or more favoured race to fill it. 
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Themes, like those past and others still to 
come, are so immense, that each miglit fairly 
ask a volume for its separate elucidation. 
A few seeds, pregnant with thought, are all 
that we have here space or time or power to 
drop beside the world’s highway. The grand 
outlines of our race command our first atteu* 
tion: we cannot stop to think and speak of 
every less detail. Therefore now would I 
carry my companion across the patriarchal 
times at once to the era of the Deluge. Let 
us speculate, as hitherto, antecedently, throw¬ 
ing out minds as it were into some apigelic 
prior state. * 

If, as we have seen probable, evil (a con- 
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cretion always, not an abstraction,) made some 
perceptible ravages even in the unbounded 
sphere of a heavenly creation, how much more 
rapid and overwhelming would its avalanche 
(once ill-commenced) be seen, when the site 
of its infliction was a poor band of men and 
women prisoned on a speck of earth. How 
likely was it that, in the lapse of uo long time, 
the whole world should have been “ corrupt 
before God, and filled with wickedness.” How 
probable, that taking into account the great 
duration of pristine human life, the wicked 
family of man should speedily have festered 
up into an intolerable guiltiness. And was 
this dread result of the primal curse and dis¬ 
obedience to be regarded as the Adv^sary's 
triumph ? Had this Accuser,—the Bible 
word is Devil,—had this Slanderer of God^s 
attribute then really beaten Good ? or was 
not rather all this swarming sin an awful vin¬ 
dication to the universe of the great need-be 

that God unceasingly must hold his creature 

# • 

up lest he fall, and that out of Him is neither 
strength nor wisdon?? Was Deity, either in 
Adam’s case or this, baffled,—nor ‘rather jus- 
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tified ? Was it an experiment wbicli had 
really failed ; nor rather one which by its very 
seeming failure proved the point in question, 
the misery of creatures when separate from 
God ? Yea, the evil one was being beaten 
down beneath his very trophies in sad Tar- 
peian triumph: through conquest and his 
children’s sins heigliteniug his own misery. 

Lei us now advert to a few of the anterior 
probabilities effecting this evil earth’s cata¬ 
strophe. It is not competent to us to trencli 
upon such ulterior views as arc contained in 
the idea of types relatively to antitypes. 
Neither will we take the fanciful or poetical 
aspect of the coming calamity, that earth, 
hefoul/^d with guilt, was likely to be washed 
clean by water. It is better to ask, as more 
relevant, in what other way more benevolent 
than drowning could, short of miracle, the race 
be made extinct ? They were all to die in their 
sins, and swell in another sphere the miserable 
hosts of Satan. There was no hope for 
them, for there was no repentance. It was 
infinitely probable that <God’s longsuffering 
had worn out every reasonable effort for their 
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restoration. They were then to die: but 
how ?—in the least painful manner possible. 
Intestine wars, fevers, famines, a general 
burning-up of earth and all its millions, were 
any of these preferable sorts of death to that 
caused by the gradual rise of water, with hope 
of life accorded still even to the last gurgle ? 
Assuredly, if the tender meteies of the 
wicked are cruel,” the judgments of the 
Good One are tempered well with mercy. 

Moreover, in the midst of this universal 
slaughter there was one good seed to be pre¬ 
served : and, as Heaven never works a miracle 
where common cause will suit the present pur¬ 
pose, it would have been inconsistent to have 
extirpated the wicked by any such moans as 
must demonstrate the good to have been saved 
only by superhuman agency. 

To considerations of humanity, and of the 
divine less-intorvontion, add that of the natural 
and easy agency of a long-commissioned comet. 
No ' Deus e^maebina” was needed for this 
( ffort: one of His ministers of flaming fire 
would be charged Jo call forth the services of 
water. This was an easy and majestic inter- 
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forence. Ever since man fell, yea, ages be¬ 
fore it, the omniscient eye of God bad fore¬ 
seen all things that should happen : and His 
ubiquity had, possibly from The Beginning, 
sped a comet on its errant way, which at a 
calculated period was to serve to wash the 
globe clean of its corruptions; was to strike 
the orbit oi^ earth just in the moment of its 
passage, and, disturbing by attraction the 
fountains of the great deep, was temporarily 
to raise their level. Was not this a just, a 
sublime, and a likely plan ? Was it not a 
merciful, a perfect, and a worthy way ? Who 
should else have buried the carcases on those 
fierce battle fields, or the mouldering heaps of 
pestilence and famine?—But, when at Jeho¬ 
vah’s summons, heaving to the comet’s mass, 
the pure and mighty Sea rises indignant from 
its bed, by drowning to cleanse the foul and 
mighty Land,—how easy an cngulphing of the 
corpses; how awful that universal burial; 
how apt their monumental epitaph written in 
water, The wicked are like the troubled sea 
that cannot resthow diead the everlasting 
requiem chkunted for the whelmed race by 

7 
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the waves roaring above them : yea, roar¬ 
ing above them still! for in that chaotic hour 
it seems probable to reason that the land 
changed place with ocean; thus giving the 
new family of man a fresh young world to live 
upon. 
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When the world, about to grow so wicked, 
was likely thus to have been cleansed, and so 
renewed, the great experiment of man’s pos¬ 
sible righteousness was probable to be re¬ 
peated in another form. We may fancy some 
high*tingelic mind to have gone through some 
such line of thought as this, respecting the 
battle and the combatants. Were those cham¬ 
pions, Lucifer and Adam, really fit to be 
matched together ? Was the touruey just; 
were the wjeapons equal; was it, after all, a 
fair fight?—on one side, th« fallen spirit, 
mighty still though fallen, subtlest, most un¬ 
scrupulous, most malicious, exerting every 
energy to rears rebel kingdom against God : 
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on the other, a newborn, inexperienced, inno¬ 
cent and trustful creature, a poor man vext with 
appetites, and as naked for absolute knowledge 
in his mind tis for garments on his body. Was 
it, in this view of the case, an equal contest ? 
wore the weapons of that warfare matched and 
measured fairly ? 

Some such objection, we m^y suppose, 
might seem to have been admissible, as having 
a show at least of reason : and, after the world 
was to have been cleansed of all its creatures 
in the manner I have mentioned, a new cham¬ 
pion is armed for the conflict, totally different 
in every respect; and to reason’s view vastly 
superior. 

This time, the Adam of renewed eart^ is to 
be the host and wisest, nay, the only good and 
wise one of the whole lost family: a man, 
with the experience of full six hundred years 
upon his hoary brow, with the unspeakable 
advantage of having walked with God all 
those long-drawn centuries, a patriarch of 
twenty generations, recognized as tfie one 
great and faithful witmess, the only worshipper 
and Friend of his Creator. Cou^d a finer 

H 
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sample be conceived ? was not Noah the only 
spark of spiritual ‘ consolation* in the midst 
of earth’s dark death ? and was not he the 
best imaginable champion to stand against tlie 
wiles of the devil ? Verily, reason might have 
guessed, that if Deity saw fit to renew the 
fight at all, the representative of Man should 
have been Noah. 

Before we touch upon the immediate fall of 
this new Adam also, at a time when God and 

'ft 

reason bad deserted him, it will be more orderly 
to allude to tlie circumstances of his preserva¬ 
tion in the flood. How, in such a hurlyburly of 
the elements, should the chosen seed survive ? 
No house, nor hilltop, no ordinary ship would 
serve the purpose: still less, the unreason¬ 
able plan of any cavern hermetically sealed, 
or any aerial chariot miraculously lifted 
up above the lower firmament. To use 
plain and simple words, I can fancy no 
wiser method than a something between a 
house and a diving-bell: a vessel, entirely 
stormtfght and watertight, which nevertheless 
for necessary air should have an open window 
at the top*: say, one a cubit square. This, 
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properly hooded against deluging rain, and 
supplied with such helps to ventilation as 
leathern pipes, air tunnels, and similar ap¬ 
pliances, would not be an impracticable 
method. However, instead of being under the 
water as a diving-bell, the vessel would be 
better made to float upon the rising flood, and 
thus oontinnally keeping its levftl woujd bo 
ready to strike land as the waters assuaged. 

Now, ns to the size of this ark, this floating 
caravan, it must needs be very large; and 
also take a great time in building. For, suf¬ 
fering cause and cfleet to go on without a new 
creation, it was reasonable to suppose that the 
Man, so launching as for another world on the 
ocean of existence, would take with# him 
(especially if God’s benevolence so ordered 
it) all the known appliances of civilized life ; 
as well as a pair of every creature he could 
collect, to stock withal the renewed earth 
according to their various excellences in their 
kinds. The lengthy arduous and expensive 
preparation of this mighty Ark,—a vessel 
which must include fbresta of timber and con¬ 
sume generations in building; besides the 

H 2 
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worldbeknown collection of all manner of 
strange animals for the stranger fancy of a 
fanatical old man; not to mention also the 
hoary Preacher’s own century of exhortations : 
with how great moral force all this living 
warning would be calculated to act upon the 
world of wickedness and doom! Here was 
the great aniediluvian Potentate, Noah, a pa¬ 
triarch of ages, wealthy beyond onr calcu¬ 
lations—(for how else without a needless suc¬ 
cession of miracles could he have built and 
stocked the ark ?)—a man of enormous sub¬ 
stance, good report, and exalted station, here 
was he for an hundred and .twenty years en¬ 
gaged among crowds of unbelieving workmen, 
in coiistrncting a most extravagant sliip, 
which, forsooth, filled with samples of all this 
world’s stores, was to sail with our only good 
family in search of a better! Moreover, Noah 
here declares that our dear old mother earth 
is to be destroyed for her iniquities by rain 
and seg.; and be exhorts us, by a solid evi¬ 
dence of his own faith at least, if by nothing 
else, to repent and turn d) Him, whom Abel, 
Seth and Jlnoch as well as this good Noah 
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represent as our Maker.—Would not such 
sneers and taunts be probable; would they 
not amply vindicate the coming judgement ? 
Was not ' the longsuffering of God ’ likely to 
have thus been tried ^ while the ark was a pre¬ 
paring and when the catastrophe should 
come, had not that evil generation been duly 
warned against it ? On the wb^e; it would 
have been reason's guess that Noah should be 
saved as he was; that the ark should have 
been as wc read of it in Genesis; and that the 
very immensity of its construction should have 
served for a preaching to mankind. As to 
any idea that the Ark is an unreasonable 
(some have even said ridiculous) incident to 
the deluge, it seems to me to have furnished a 
clear case of antecedent probability. 

Lastly ; Noah’s fall was very likely to have 
happened : not merely in the theological view 
of the matter, as an illustration of the truth 
that no human being can standfast in’righteons- 
ncss ; but, from the just consideration that he 
imported with him the seeds of an impure state 
of society, th remembered luxuries of that old 
world. For instance, among the plants of 

8 
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earth which Noah would have preserved for 
future insertion in the soil, ho could not have 
well forgotten the generous treacherous Vine. 
That to a righteous man little used to all 
unhallowed sources of exhilaration, this should 
have been the stepping-stone to a defalcation 
from God, was likely. It was probable in 
itself, and ijhews the honesty as well as the 
verisimilitude of Scripture to read, that ‘ Noah 
began to bo a husbandman and planted a 
vineyard : and he drank of the wine and was 
drunken/ There was nothing here but what, 
taking all things into consideration, Beason 
might have previously guessed. Why then 
withhold the easier matter of an afterward 
belief ? 
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This book ought to be read, as mentally it 
is written, with at the end of every sentence 
one of those etceteras, which the genius of a 
Coke interpreted so keenly of the genius of a 
Littleton : for, far more remains on each sub¬ 
ject to be said, than in any one has be^en at¬ 
tempted. 

Let us pass on to the story of Babel: I can 
conceive nothing more d priori probable than 
the account we road in Scripture. Briefly 
consider tlie matter. A multitude of men, 
possibly the then whole human family still 
the same fallen race, emigrate towards fhe East 
and come to a vastf plain in the region of 
Sliinar, afterwards Ohaldaea. Eortile, well- 
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watered, apt for every mundane purpose, it 
yet wanted one great requisite. The degene¬ 
rate raco ‘ put not their trust in Godthey 
did not believe but that the world might some 
day be again destroyed by water: and they 
required a point of refuge in the possible 
event of a second deluge from the brohen 
bounds of qcean and the windows of the vskies. 
They had come from the West ; more strictly 
the North West, a land of mountains, as they 
deemed them, ready-made refuges : and tlieir 
scheme, a probable one enough, was to con¬ 
struct some such mountain artificially, so that 
its top might reach tlie clouds, as did the 
summit of Ararat, This would serve the two¬ 
fold purpose, of outwitting any further at¬ 
tempt to drown them, and of making for 
themselves a proud name upon the earthy 
So, the Lord God, in his etherialized human 
form, (having taking counsel with His own 
divine compeers,) coming in the guise wherein 
Ho was wont to walk with Adam and with 
Enoch "and his other saints of men, * came 
down and saw the towers’ truly, He needed 
not have come, for ubiquity was his, and om- 
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niscience; but in the days when God and 
man were (so to speak) less chronologically 
divided than as now, and while yet the trial- 
family was young, it does not seem unlikely 
that He should. God then, in his aspect of 
•the Head of all mankind, took notice of that 
dangerous and unholy combination : and He 
made within His Triune Mind tbo wise re¬ 
solve to break their bond of union. Omni¬ 
science had herein a view to ulterior conse¬ 
quences benevolent to man, and He knew that 
it would be a wise thing for the future world 
as well as a discriminative check upon the 
race then living to confuse the universal lan¬ 
guage into many discordant dialects. Was 
tliis in any sense an improbable or imjyroper 
method of making ' the devices of the wicked 
to be of none effect, and of laughing to scorn 
the counsels of the mighty ?’ Was it not to 
have been expected that a fallen race should 
he disallowed the combinative force necessary 
to a common language, but that such force 
should be dissipated and diverted for"moral 
uses into many tongues ?—There they were, 
all the chiefs of tnen congregated to accom- 
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plish a vast ungodly scheme: and interposing 
Heaven, to crush such insane presumption,— 
and withal thereafter designing to bless by 
arranging through such means the future 
interchange of commerce and the enterprize of 
nationalities,—He, in his Trinity, was not 
unlikely to have said, ^ Let us go down, and 
confound t^ieir language.’ What better mode 
could have been devised to scatter mankind, 
and so to people the extremities of earth ? 
In order that the various dialects should crys¬ 
tallize apart, each in its discriminative lump, 
the nucleus of a nation; that thereafter the 
world might be able no longer to unite as one 
man against its Lord, but by conflicting 
interests, the product of conflicting lan¬ 
guages, -might give to good a better chance 
of not being altogether overwhelmed; that, 
though many “ a multitude might go to do 
evil,” it should not thenceforward be the 
whole* consenting family of man; but that, 
here by one and there by one, the remem¬ 
brance* of God should be kept extant, and 
evil no longer acquire an accumulated force, 
by having^all the world one nation. 
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Every Scriptural incident, and every Scrip- 
tural worthy deserves its own particular dis¬ 
cussion : and might easily obtain it. For 
example; the anterior probability that human 
life in patriarchal times should have been very 
much prolonged, w^as obvious; from considera¬ 
tions of 1. the benevolence of God; 2. the 
inexperience of man; and 3. the claim so 
young a world would hold upon each of its 
inhabitants : whilst Holy Writ itself has pre¬ 
pared an answer to the probable objection, 
that the years were lunar years, or months; 
by recording tliat Arphaxad and Salafi and 
Eber and Peleg and Keu and Serug and 
Nahor, descendants of Shem, each •had chil- 
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dren at tlie average age of two-and-tliirty, and 
yet the lives of all varied in duration from a 
hundred and fifty years to five liundnid. And 
many similar credibilities might be alluded 
to ; what shall I say of Abraham’s sacrifice, 
of Moses and the burning busb, of Jonah 
also, and Elisha, and of the pi;ophets ? for the 
time would fail me to tell how probable and 
simple in each instance is its deep and mar¬ 
vellous history. There is food for philosophic 
thought in every page of ancient Jewish Scrip¬ 
ture scarcely less than in those of primitive 
Christianity : here, after our fashion, we have 
only touched upon a sample. 

The opening scene of the book of Job has 
vex^d the faith of many very needlessly : to 
my mind nothing was more likely to have 
literally and really happened. It is one of 
those few places where we get an insight into 
what is going on Elsewhere : * it is a lifting 

* Note to New Edition. So also in the 
case of the first Christian martyr, Stephen; 
which I thus briefly allude to by request. No 
doubt he really did see what was then passing 
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off the curtain of eternity for once, revealing 
the magnificent simplicities constantly pre^ 
sented in the halls of heaven. And I am 
moved to speak about it here, because I think 
a plain statement of its sublime probabilities 
will be acceptable to many: especially if they 
have been harassed by the doubts of learaed 
men respecting the authorship of^that rare 
history. It signifies nothing who recorded 
the circumstances and conversations, so long 
as they were true and really happened : given 
power, opportunity, and honesty, a life of Dr. 
Johnson would be just as fair in fact, if writ¬ 
ten by Smollett, as by Boswell, or himself. 
Whether then Job the wealthy prince of Uz, 
or Abraham, or Moses, or Elisha, or Eliphaz, 

in heaven : his eyes beheld the Court of the 
Great King. Was it unlikely that just before 
times of most bloody persecution, a glimpse 
of the realities of glory should have been 
vouchsafed to the first who gained the crown 
of martyrdom ? To my mind some such 
miraculous insight, by way of encouragement 
to all, was a just anterior probability. 
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or whoe'i^lr else, have placed the words on 
record, there they stand, true : and tlic whole 
hook in all its points was anteriorly likely to 
have been decreed a component part of revela¬ 
tion. Without it there would have been 
wanting some evidence of a godly worship 
among men through the longhand dreary in¬ 
terval of ^even hundred years: there would 
never have been given for man’s help the 
example of a fortitude, and patience, and trust 
in God most brilliant; of a faith in the resur¬ 
rection and redeemer signal and definite be¬ 
yond all other texts in Jewish Scripture : ns 
well as of a human knowledge of God in liis 
works beyond all modem instance. However, 
the excellences of that narrative are scarcely 
our theme; we return to the starting-post of 
its probability, especially with reference to its 
supernatural commencement. What we have 
shown credible, many pages bat^k, respecting, 
good and evil and the denizens of heaven, 

finds a remarkable after-proof in the two first 
« « 
chapters of Job : and for some such reason, by 

reference, these two chapters were themselves 

anteriorly*to have been expected. 
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Let us see what happened. 

‘ There was a day when the sons of God 
‘ came to present themselves before the Lord, 

‘ and Satan came also among them. And the 
‘ Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou ? 

' Then Satan answered the Lord and said, 

‘ From’going tq and fro in the earth, and frpm 
‘ walking up and down in it. And® the Lord 
‘ said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my 

‘ servant Job, that there is none like him in 

*»»■ 

‘ the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one 
‘ that feareth God and escheweth evil ? Then 
‘ Satan answered the Lord and said. Doth Job 
‘ fear God for nought ? Hast thou not made 
‘ a bodge about him, and about his house, and 
" about all that he hath on every side ? Thou 
‘ hast blessed the work of his hands, and his 
‘ substance is increased in the land. But put 
' forth thine hand now and touch all he bath, 
* and he will curse thee to thy face. And the 
‘ Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he 
‘ hath is in thy power; only upon himself put 
‘ not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth 
' from the presence oS the Lord/ 

It is a most stately drama : any jJaraphrase 
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would spoil its dignity, its quiet trutli, its un¬ 
pretending yet gigantic lineaments. Note; in 
allusion to our views of evil, that Satan also 
comos among the sons of God: note, the ge¬ 
nerous dependence placed by a Generous 
Master on his servant well-upheld by tliat 
Master’s own free grace: note, Satan’s con¬ 
stant imputation against piety when blest of 
God with worldly wealth, Doth he serve for 
nought ? I can discern no cause wherefore 
all this scene should not have truly happened ; 
not as in vision of some holy man, but as in 
fact. Let us read on, before furtlier com¬ 
ment. 

‘ Again, there wjas a day when the sons of 
‘ Gevi came to present themselves before the 
‘ Lord, and Satan came also among them to 
' present himself before the Lord. And the 
‘ Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou ? 

^ And Satan answered the Lord and said, i'rom 
‘ going to and fro in the earth, and from walk- 
‘ ing up and down in it. And the Lord said 
‘ unto*Satan, Hast thou considered my servant 
' Job, that there is nuneilike him in the earth, 

‘ a perfeefr and an upright man, one that fear- 
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‘ eth God and escbeweth evil ? aid still he 

* holdeth fast his integHty, although thou 
‘ movedst me against him, to d^troy him with- 
‘ out cause. And Satan answered tlie Lord 
' and said, Skin for skin, yea, all that a man 
‘ bath will he give for his life. But put forth 

* thine hand now, and touch fais bone and •bis 
‘ flesh, and he will curse thee to thf face, ^nd 

* the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, he is in 

‘ thine hand ; but save bis life. So Satan went 

* 

* forth from the presence of the Lord and smote 

* Job with sore boils from the sole'of his foot 
‘ unto his crown.’ 

Some such scene, displaying the Devil’s ma¬ 
lice, slandering sneers, and permitted power, 
recommends itself to my mind as antecedsntly 
to have been looked for: in order that we 
might know from what quarter many of life's 
evils come; with what aims and ends they are 
directed : what limits are opposed to our foe; 
and Who is on our side. We needed some 
such insight into the heavenly places;^some 
such hint of what is continually going on be¬ 
fore the Lord’s tribunal; we wanted this plain 
and simple setting forth of good anS evil in 

1 
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personal encounter, of innocence awhile given 
up to malice for Hs chastening and its triumph. 

—all this so probable scone is here laid 
open to us,—and many against reason dis¬ 
believe it! 

Note, in allusion to our after theme the locus 
of heaven, that there is some such usual place 
of p^riodic&l gathering. N6te, the open un¬ 
chiding loveliness dwelling in the Good One’s 
words, as contrasted with the subtle slanderous 
hatred of the Evil. And then the vulgar pro- 
verb. Skin Ibr skin: this pious Job is so in¬ 
tensely selfish, that let him lose what he may, 
he heeds it not ; he cares for nothing out of 
his own skin. And there are many more such 
nota^bilities. 

Why did I produce these passages at length ? 
—For their Doric simplicity ; for their plain 
and masculine features; for their obvious truth¬ 
fulness ; for their manifest probability as to 
fact, and expectability previously to it. Why 
on ea^th should they be doubted in their lite¬ 
ral sense ? and were they not more likely to 
have happened than to* have been invented ? 
We have no such geniuses now as this writer 
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must have been, who by the pure force of ima¬ 
gination could have created that tableau. Mil- 
ton had Job to go to. Simplicity is proof 
presumptive in favour of the plain inspiration 
of such passages: for the plastic mind which 
could conceive so just a si:etcb, would never 
have rested satisfied, without having painted 
and adorned it pioturesquelyi SueS rare flights 
of fancy are always made the most of. 

One or two thoughts respecting Job's trial. 
That lie should at last give way,^as only pro¬ 
bable: be was in short anotheWldam, and 
had another fall ; albeit he wrestled nobly. 
Worthy was he to be named among God's 
chosen three, 'Noah, Daniel, and Job:’ and 
worthy that the Lord should bless his»latler 
end. This word brings me to the point I 
wish to touch on ; the great compensation 
which God gave to Job. 

Children can never be regarded as other 
than individualities; and notwithstanding 
Eastern feelings about increase in quantity, 
its quality is after all the question for the 
heart. I mean that many children to be bom, 
is but an inadequate return for many children 

I 2 
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dying. If a father loses a wellbeloved son, it 
is small recompense of that aching void, that 
he gets another. For thid reason of the affec¬ 
tions, and because I suppose that thinkers 
have sympathized with me in the difficulty, I 
wisli to say a word about Job's children, lost 
and found. It will clear away what is to some 
minds a nioral and affectionate objection. 
Now, this is the state of the case. 

The patriarch is introduced to us as pos¬ 
sessing so juany camels and oxen and so 
forth ; and * children. All these are repre¬ 
sented to him by witnesses, to all appearance 
credible, as dead ; and ho mourns for his great 
loss accordingly. Would not a merchant feel 
to all intents end purposes a ruined man, if he 
received a clear intelligence from different parts 
of the world at once that all bis ships and ware¬ 
houses had been destroyed by hurricanes and 
hre ? Faith given, patience follows; and the 
trial is morally the same, v^ifiler the news he 
true or false. Remarkably enough, after the 
calamitous time is past. When the good man of 
Uz is discerned as rewarded by heaven for his 
patience by the double of everything once lost, 

10 
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—his children remain the same in number, 
ten. It seems to me quite possible that neither 
camels &c. nor children really had been killed. 
Satan might have meant it so, and schemed 
it: and the singly-coming messengers believed 
it all, as also did the wellenduring Job. But 
the Scripturtd word does not go to say,that 
these things happened ; but that aertain^emis- 
saries said they happened. I think the Devil 
missed his mark: that messengers were 
scared by some abortive diabolic efforts ; and 
that, (with a natural increase # camels &c. 
meanwhile,) the patriarch’s paternal heart was 
more than compensated at the last by the res¬ 
toration of his own dear childreri. They 
were dead, and are alive again; the^ were 
lost, and are found. Like Abraham returning 
from Mount Calvary with Isaac, it was the 
Resurrection in a figure. 

If to this view objection is made, that, 
because the boils of Job were real, therefore 
similarly real must be all his other evils; I re^ 
ply, that in the one temptation, the suffering 
was to he mental; sn the other bodily. In 
the latter case, positive personal ptftn was the 
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gist of the matter: iii> the former the heart 
might be piercjed and the mind be overwhelmed 
without the necessity of any such incurable 
affliction as children's deaths amount to. 
God s mercy may well have allowed the evil 
one to overreach himself; and when the resto¬ 
ration came, how double was the joy of Job 

over those tsn dear children. 

1 

Again, if any one will urge, that, in the 
common view of the case, Job at the last 
i*e^ly has twice as many children as befoie, 
for that he has ten old ones in heaven and ten 
new ones on earth;—I must, in answer, think 
that explanation as unsatisfactory to us, as 
the verity pf it would have been to Job. 
Adeo^on^.Jlteian affection, is wt so numeri- 
cally no#|dcariously consoled;and it is per¬ 
haps worth while here to have thrown out 
(what I suppose to be) a new v^w of the 
case, if only to rescue such wealth as children 
from the infidel’s sneer ofi>*^bcing confounded 
with such wealth as camels. Moreover, such 

I a 

a paternal reward was anteriorly more probable. 


Note to new edition. —I have been asked 
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to mako a {iractical api^licatiOB of tbe rule oif 
Probabilities to a fewtnoreScriptural worthies; 
as thus. With respect to Euooh—was liis 
trimslation probable? Why not?—In tbe 
midst of an evil and perverse generation, 
“ Enoch walked with God,” as a man walketh 
with his friend; as John walked with Jesus. 
It is noticeable that, of old time, ^e apjpear- 
ance of God to hie saints was that of the 
human figure of Christ, whose delights were 
even then with the sons of men. Christ was 
after His sacrifice again tao rise, bodily: the 
Resurrection of the flesh, of all flesh, here¬ 
after, was likely to be prefigured, to be prae- 
exemplared in every great era of man’s his¬ 
tory on earth. It was probable th|t the 
Patriarchal age should have its special wit¬ 
ness to that strange but clear fact, the body’s 
resurrection and ascent. Who would he more 
fit for this than Enoch ? If Cain had been 
selected, or Lamech, or Tubal,—the moral 

character of the witness would have been an 

• • 
objection to his probability. So also, if 

Abel had been chosen, men would have 

thought it a special grace to martyrdom; if 
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Methusaleh, the sole prerogative of extreme 
age: if Adam^ that of the first man. But 
Enoch would be merely a sample of the ‘ re¬ 
surrection of the just,—the ‘first resurrec¬ 
tion ’ wherein those who are of Christas body, 
and are alive when He coraeth, “shall be 
caught up together in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in thq, air.*’ Enoch was a type of the 
Chiikian Church, and his translation was far 
from an unlikdihood anteriorly. 

Take, also, the analogous case of Elijah : 
the Mosaical period would want the same sort 
of bodily witness ; who more fitting than one 
of the prophets ? If Moses himself,—it 
might have been considered an individual pri¬ 
vilege, merely for the great lawgiver: if 
Joshua, foj the great conqueror: if Solomon, 
for the great king. But El^fah, however 
eminent as a prophet, was noti in&vidualized, 
nor as it were a chief. He seems to have even 
lost his office,—as Moses his reward,—through 
murmuring: Elisha had a double portion of 
his spirit: Daniel was more eminent for chro¬ 
nological prophecy; laaiah for Christian 
revelation; Ezekiel for Jewish promises. 
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But Elijah, as ‘'one of the prophets,” (who 
believed himself to be the sole witness for 
truth in a BaaMoving age,) was fitting to be 
taken up, the Jewish foretaste of the body's 
resurrection. His translation, also, was an 
antecedent likelihood. “ In the mouth of 
two or three witnesses a matter is established:” 
it was probable, upon grounds*of Mosaic 
legislation# that, with the ascended body of 
Christ should be associated theiascended body 
of two others, one of each previous dispensa¬ 
tion. 
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How many superficial thinkers have been 
staggered at the great miracle recorded of 
Joshua : and how few even of the deeper sort 
comparatively may have discerned its aptness, 
its science, and its anterior likelihood : “Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, 
moon, in tfce valley of Ajalon.*' Now, consi¬ 
der : for we hope to vindicate ev^ this stupen¬ 
dous event from the charge of i^i|^robability. 

}3aa] and Ashtaroth, cliidl^^dois of the 
Canaanites, were names for sun and moon. It 
would manifestly be the object of God and 
His ambassador to cast utter scorn on such 
idolatry. And what oohld be more apt, than 
that Joshua, commissioned to extirpate the 
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corrupted race, shou^ miraoulously be en¬ 
abled as it were to bind their own gods to aid 
in the destruction of such votaries ? 

Again : what should Joshua want with the 
moon for daylight, to help him to rout the 
foes of God more fiercely ? Why not, accord¬ 
ing to the astronomical ignorance of tljose 
days, let her sail away, unconsorteddjy the^ sun, 
far beyond the valley of Ajalon ? There was 
a reason here of secret unobtruded science : if 
the sun stopped, the moon must stop too; 
that is to say, both apparently : the fact being 
that the earth must for the while rest on its 
axis. This, I say, is a latent scientific hint: 
and so likewise is the accompanying mention 
as a fact, that the Lord immediately * cast^own 
great stones out of heaven,' upon the flying 
host. For, would it not be the case that, if 
the diurnal rotation of earth were suddenly to 
stop, the impetus of motion would avail to 
raise high into the air by centrifugal force, 
and fling down^again by gravity such unan¬ 
chored things as broken fragments of rock ?* 

_•_j_ 

* Note to new edition. —Thu51 wrote at 
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Once mote; our objector will here perhaps 
enquire, Why not command the earth to 
stop,—and not thd sun and moon ; if thus 
probably Joshua or his Inspirer knew better ? 
Answer. Only let a reasonable man consider 
what would have been tlie moral lesson both to 
Israelite and to Canaanite, if the great succes¬ 
sor of Mores had called out, incomprehensibly 
to nll-^^ Earth, stand thou still on thine 
axis—and lo ! as if ^ in utter defiance of 
such presumption, and to vindicate openly the 
heathen gods against the Jewish, the very sun 

first; but I must correct myself: and I pur¬ 
posely leave my error still on record for the 
honqur of the plain word ofi«$nripture: the 
Lord cast Idown/" If the earth 

rained the stones, as I haallll^l^te above, it 
is evident that the same ai|i{iibd motion of the 
earth would have hurled about men as well as 
stones. The host of Joshua would have been 
flung miles away by merely natural causes. 
We must accept the miracle as it stands: and 
remember its overwhelming evidence: all the 
then humUn family confess it* 
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and moon in heaven li^dpped and glared on 
the offender ! I question wbethei' such a noon¬ 
day miracle might not have perverted to ido¬ 
latry the whole believing host: and almost 
reasonably too. The strictly philosophical 
terms would have entirely nullified the whole 
moral influence. God in his word never sufiers 
science to binder the progress o^ trutl] : a 
worldly philosophy does thia in almost every 
instance, darkening.knowledge with a cloud of 
words; but the science of the Bible is usually 
concealed in some neighbouring hint quite 
bandy to the record of the phenomena ex¬ 
pressed in ordinary language. In fact, for all 
common purposes, no astronomer finds fault 
with such phrases as the moon rising, cy the 
sun setting: he speaks according to the ap¬ 
pearance, though he knows perfectly well that 
the earth is the cause of it and not the sun or 
moon. Carry this out to Joshua’s case. 

On the whole, the miracle was very plain, 
very comprehensible, and very probable. It 
had good cause; for Canaan felt more confi¬ 
dence in the protectidb of his great and glo¬ 
rious Baal, than stiffnecked Juda*h in his 
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barely seen Divinity : Rnd surely it was wise 
to vindicate the true but invisible God by the 
humiliation of the false and farsecn idol. This 
would constitute to all nations the quickly 
rumoured proof that Jehovah of the Israelites 
was God in heaven above as well as on the 
earth beneath. And, considering iho peculiar 
idolatries of Canaan it seems to me that no 

I 

miracle could have been better placed and bet¬ 
ter timed,—in other words, anteriorly more 
probable,—than the command of obedience to 
the Sun and to the Moon. I suppose that few 
persons who read this book will he unaware, 
that the circumstanoc is alluded to as well in 
that honest heathen, old Herodotus, as in the 
learn/^d Jew Josephus. The volumes are not 
near me for reference to quotations : but such 
is the fact, it will be found in Herodotus 
about the middle of Euterpe* connected with 
an allusion to the analogous 'Case of Heze- 
kiab.*' 

No miracle, on the wole, (to take one 

I 

after view of the matter,)n!iDuld have been bet- 


♦ See note at tlie end of chapter. 
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ter tested : for, two armies (not to mention all 
surrounding countries^) must have seen it 
plainly and clearly: if then it had never 
occurred, what a very needless exposure of the 
falsity of the Jewish Scriptures! These were 
open, published writings accessible to all: 
Oyrus and Darius and Alexander read tb,em, 
:!Qd Ethiopian eunuchs; Parthiams, Medes, 
and Elamites, with all other nations of the 
had free access to those records. Only 
imagine if some recent history of England, 
Adolphus’s, or Stebbing's, contained an ac¬ 
count of a certain day in George the Fourth’s 
reign having had twenty-four hours’ daylight 
instead of the usual admixture ; could the in¬ 
tolerable falsehood last a nrinute ? Sych a 
placard would be torn away from the records 
of the land the moment a rash hand bad fixed 
it there. But, if the matter were fact, how 
could any historian neglect it ?•—In one 
sense, the very improbability of such a marvel 
being recorded, argues the probability of it 
having actually occurred. 

Much more might* here be added : but our 
errand is accomplished, if any stumbling block 
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has been thus Bttsily removed from some erring 
thirrker's path. Surely, we have given him 
some reason, for faith’s due acceptance of 
Joshua’s miracle. 


Note to new edition* —^This is the pas¬ 
sage. Herod : Euterpe, § 142.' Ev toiVw tovtw 
Tw TCTpaws KXeyov rov TjXtoi/dmrcZAat* 

hfOar^ yw KaraSverai, ivBtmy Sly hravreZ^ai* kal 
€vd€v wv avar^XXet, cv^avra Siy KaraSvpaL. Those 
four unusual risings and settings of the sun 
were the two double days of Joshua and Heze- 
kiah. The sun seemed to go and to return 
twice each way. 
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In touching some of the i)iobabiliLios of 
our Blessed Lord’s career it* would be difficult 
to introduce and illustrate the subject better, 
than by the following anecdote. Whence it is 
derived has escaped my memory; but I have 
a floating notion that 1 l is told of Socrates in 
Xenophon or Plato. At any rate, by way of 
giving fixity thereto and picturesqueness, let 
us here report the story as of the Athenian 
Solomon. 

Surrounded by his pupils, the great heathen 
Reasoner was being questioned and answering 
questions : in particular respecting the proba¬ 
bility that the universal God would be revealed 
to his creatures. ‘What a glorious King 

K 
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would he appear/—said one, possibly the bril¬ 
liant Alcibiades : ‘ What a form of surpassing 
beauty/—said another, not unlikely the softer 
Crito. ‘Not so, my children/ answered So¬ 
crates, ‘ Kings and the beautiful are few, and 
the God, if he came on earth as an exemplar, 
would in shape and station be like the greater 
number.’ J Indeed, Master ? then how should 
he fail of being made a King of men, for His 
goodness, and His majesty, and wisdom ?’ 
‘Alas! my children,* was pure Ileason’s just 
rejoinder, ol KaKoi, most men are so 

wicked that they would hate his purity, despise 
his wisdom, and as for his majesty, they could 
not truly see it. They might indeed admire 
for a^time, but thereafter (if the God allowed 
it,) they would even hunt and persecute and 
kill him/ ‘Kill him!’ exclaimed the eager 
group of listeners ; * kill Him ? how should 
they, how could they, how dare they kill God 
‘ I did not say, kill God,’ would have been 
wise Socrates’reply, ‘ for God existeth ever: but 
men in enmity and envy might even be allowed 
to kill that human form *wherem God walked 
for an ens&mplo. That they could, were God’s 
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humility: that they should, were their own 
malice: that they dared, were their own griev¬ 
ous sin and peril of destruction. Yea,’ went 
on the keencyed Sage, ‘ men would slay him 
by some disgraceful death, some lingering, 
open, and cruel death, even such as the death 
of slaves 1’—Now slaves, when convicted of 
capital crime, were always crucified. 

Whatever be thought of the genuineness 
of the anecdote, its uses arc the same to us. 
Jleason might have arrived at the salient points 
of Christ’s career, and at His crucifixion ! 

I will add another topic: how should the 
God on earth arrive there ? We have shown 
tliat Ilis form would probably be such as 
man's; but, was Ho to descend bodily from 
the atmosphere at the age of fullgrown per¬ 
fection, or to rise up out of the ground with 
earthquakes and fire, or to appear on a sudden 
in the midst of the market-place, or to come 
with legions of his heavenly host to visit his 
Temple? There was a wiser way than these, 
more reasonable, probable, and usefuf. Man 
required an exemphtr for every stage of his 
existence up to the perfection of* his frame. 

K 2 
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The infant, and the child, and the youth 
would all desire the human-God to under¬ 
stand their eras; they would all, if generous 
and such as* He would love, long to feel that 
He hath sympathy with them in every early 
trial as in every later grief. Moreover, the 
God coming down with supernatural glories or 
terrors would be a needless expense of osten¬ 
tatious power. He, whose advent is intended 
for the encouragement of men to exercise 
their reason and their conscience; whose ex¬ 
hortation is ‘ he that hath ears to hear let 
him hearthat pure Being, who is the chief 
preacher of Humility, and the Great teacher 
of man 8 responsible condition,—surely Ho 
woiilcj hardly come in any way astoundingly 
miraculous, addressing his advent not to faith 
but to sight, and challenging the impossibi¬ 
lity of unbelief by a galaxy of spiritual won¬ 
ders. Yet, if He is to come at all,—and a 
word or two of this hereafter,—it must be 
either in some such strange way; or in the 
usual human way ; or in a just admixture of 
both. As the first is ilfcedlcssly overwhelm¬ 
ing to the responsible state of man, so the 
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second is needlessly derogatory to the pure 
essence of God; and the third idea would 
seem to he most probable* Let ns guess it 
out. Why should not this highest Object of 
faith and this lowest Subject of obedience be 
bom, seemingly by human means, but really 
by divine ? Why should there not be found 
some unspotted holy Virgin, betrothed*-to a 
just man and soon to bb his wife, who, by the 
creative power of Divinity should miracu¬ 
lously conceive the shape divine, which God 
himself resolved to dwell in ? Why should 
she not come of a lineage and family which 
for centuries before had held such expecta¬ 
tion ? Why should not the just man, her 
affianced, who had never known her* yet, 
being warned of God in a dream of this 
strange immaculate conception,'" fear not to 
take unto him Mary his wife,” lest the unbe¬ 
lieving world should breathe slander on her 
purity, albeit, he should really know her not 
until after the Holy Birth. There is nothing 
unreasonable here; every step is previously 
credible: and invention’s self would be puz¬ 
zled to devise a better scheme. The Virgin- 
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bom would thus be a link between God and 
man, the great Mediator: his natures would 
fulfil every condition required of their double 
and their intimate conjunction. He would 
have arrived at humanity without its gross 
beginnings, and have veiled his Godhead for 
awhile in a pure though mortal tenement. 
He would Wave participated in all the tender¬ 
ness of woman’s nature, and thus have reached 
the keenest sensibilities of men. 

Themes such as these arc inexhaustible : 
and I am perpetually conscious of so much 
left unsaid, that at every section I seem to 
have said next to nothing. Nevertheless, let 
it go; the good seed yet shall germinate. 

Cast? thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shall find it after many days.’ 

It may to some minds be a desideratum, to 

allude to the anterior probability that God 

should come in the flesh. Much of this has 

been anticipated under the head of Visible 

Deity ttnd elsewhere; as this, treatise is so 

short, one may reasonably expect every 

reader to take it in regular course. For 
« 

additional considerations: the Benevolent 
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Maker would hardly leave his creatures to 
perish, without one word of warning or one 
gleam of knowledge. The question of the 
Bible is considered further on: but exclu¬ 
sively of written rules and dogmas, it was 
likely that Our Father should commission 
chosen servants of his own, orally to teach 
and to admonish; because it v»uld pe in 
accordance with man’s reasonable nature, that 
he should best and easiest learn from the 
teaching of his brethren. So then, after all lesser 
ambassadors had failed, it was to be expected 
that He should send the highest,one of all, 
saying, ‘ They will reverence my Son.’ We 
know that this really did occur by innumer¬ 
able proofs, and wonderful signs posterior: 
and now, after the event, we discern it to have 
been anteriorly probable. 

It was also probable in another light. This 
world is a world of incarnations: nothing has 
a real and potential existence, which is not 
embodied in ^somc form. A theory is no^ 
thing; if no personal philosopher, no sect, 
or school of learners takes it up. An opi¬ 
nion is mere air; without the zSultitude to 
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give it all the force of a mighty wind. An 
idea is mere spiritual light; if unclad in deeds, 
or in words written or spoken. So also, 
of the Godhead: Ho would bo like all these. 
HE would pervade words spoken, as by pro¬ 
phets or preachers: He would include words 
written, as in the Bible : He would influence 
Crowds wKh Spirit-stirring sentiments : He 
would embody the theory of all things in one 
simple philosophic Form. As this mateiial 
world is constituted, God could not reveal 
himself at all, excepting by the aid of matter. 
I mean ; even granting that He spiritually 
inspired a prophet, still the man was neces¬ 
sary : he becomes an inspired Man ; not mere 
inspirjition. So also of a Book ; which is the 
written labour of inspired Men. There is no 
doing without the Humanity of God, so far as 
this world is concerned: any more than His 
Deity can be dispensed with, regarding the 
worlds beyond worlds, and the ages of ages, 
and the dread for ever and ever. 
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It seems expedient that in one or two in¬ 
stances, I should attempt the illustration of 
this rule of probability in matters beyond the 
Bible. As very fair ones, take Mahometanism 
and Romanism. And first of the former. 

At the commencement of the 7th century, 
or a little previously to that era, we know that 
a fierce religion sprang up, promulgated by a 
false Prophet. I wish briefly to show that 
this was antecedently to have been expected. 

In a moral point of view, the Christian world, 
tom by all miyiner of schisms and polluted 
by all sorts of heresies, had earned for the 

human race, whether accepting the gospel or 

^ • 

refusing it, some signal and extensive punish- 
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ment at the hands of Him, who is the Great 
Retributor as well as the Munificent Ro- 
warder. In a physical point of view, the 
civilized kingdoms of the earth had become 
stagnant, arguing that corrupt and poisonous 
calm which is the herald of a coming tempest. 
The heat of a true religion had cooled down 
into ^ luketi'arm disputations about nothings, 
scholastical and casuistic figments; whilst at 
the same time the prevalence of peaceful doc¬ 
trines had amalgamated all classes into a 
luxurious indolence. Passionate Man is not 
to be so satisfied; and the time was fully 
come for the rise of some fierce spirit, who 
should change the tinsel theology of the cru¬ 
cifix ,fi)r the iron religion of the sword : who 
should blow in the ears of the slumbering 
West the shrill warblast of Eastern ferven¬ 
cies ; who should exchange the dull rewards 
of canonization due to penance, or an after¬ 
life voluntary humiliation under pseudo-saints 
and anjgels, for the human a-nd comprehen¬ 
sible joys of animal appetite, and military 
glory: who should enlist under his banner 
all the frantic zeal, all the pent-up licentious- 
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ness, all the heartburning hatreds of mankind 
stifled either by a positive barbarism, or the 
incense-laden cloud of a scarcely-masked 
idolatry. 

Thus, and then, was likely to arise a bold 
and self-confiding hero, leaning on his own 
sword: a man of dark sentences, who,, by 
judiciously pilfering from this q?iarterfand 
from that shreds of truth to jewel his black 
vestments of error, and by openly proclaim¬ 
ing that Oneness of the object of all worship 
which besotted Christendom had then, from 
undue reverence to saints and martyrs virgins 
and archangels, well nigh forgotten: a man 
who by pandering to Imman passions and set¬ 
ting wide as virtue s avenue the flower-tricked 
gates of vice; should thus, like Lucifer before 
him, in a cometlike career of victory, sweep 
the startled firmament of earth, and drag to 
his erratic orbit the stars of heaven from their 
courses. 

Mahomet; his humble beginnings; his 
iron perseverance under early probable 

checks; Ids blind, yet not all unsublime, 

, • 

dependence on fatality; his ruthless, yet not 
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all undeserved, infliction of Are and sword 
upon the cowering coward race that filled the 
western world;—these, and all whatever else 
beside attended his train of triumphs, and all 
whatever beside has lasted among Moors, and 
Arabs, and Turks, and Asiatics even to this 
our day,—constitute to a thinking mind (and 
it sc-^ms iiot without cause) another ante¬ 
cedent probability. Let the scofler about 
Mahomet’s success and the admirer of his 
hotchpot Koran; let him to whom it is a 
stumblingblock that error (if indeed, quoth 
he, it be more erroneous than what Christen¬ 
dom counts truth) should have had sucdi free 
course and been glorified, while so-called 
Truth, pede claudo, has limped on oven as 
now cautiously and ingloriously through the 
well-suspicious world; let him who thinks 
he sees in Mahomet’s success an answer to 
the foolish argument of some, who test the 
truth of Christianity by its Gentile triumphs ; 
let him ponder these things. Keason, the 
God of his idolatry, might with an arch¬ 
angel's ken, have prophesied some Mahomet’s 
career: and, so far from such being in the 
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nature of any objection to Faith, the idea 
thus thrown out, well-mused upon, will be 
seen to lend Faith an aid, in the way of pre¬ 
vious likelihood. 

‘'There is one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet! " How admirably calculated such a 
warcr}’’ would be for the circumstances of the 
seventh century. The simple sirt>limit^ of 
Oneness, as opposed to school-theology and 
catholic dsemoris ; the glitter of barbaric pomp 
instead of tame observances: the flashing 
sciraelar of ambition to supersede the cross: 
a turban aigretted with jewels for the twisted 
wrenth of thorns. As human nature is, and 
especially in that time was, nothing was more 
expectable, (oven if prophetic records ha^ not 
taught it,) than the rise and progress of that 
great False Prophet, whose waning crescent 
even now blights the third part of Earth. 
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\yE all know bow easy it is to prophesy 
after the event: but it would be iincandid 
and untrue to confound this remark with ano¬ 
ther cousin-germane to it: to wit: how easy 
is it to discern of any event, after it has hap¬ 
pened, whether or not it were antecedently 
likely. When the race is over and the best 
horse has won, (or by clever jockey-manage- 
ment the worst,) how obviously could any 
gentleman on the turf now in possession of 
particulars, have seen the event -to have been 
so probable, that he would have staked all 
upon Its issue. 

Carry out this familiar idea; wliich, as 
human nature goes, is none the weakes as to 

8 
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illustration, because it is built upon the rule 
‘ parvis componere magna.* Let us sketch a 
line or two of that great foreshadowing car¬ 
toon, the probabilities of Romanism. 

That our Blessed Master even in His state 
as man beheld its evil characteristics looming 
on the future, seems likely not alone from 
both His human keenness and 9is define 
Omniscience, but from here and there a hint 
dropped in his Biography. Why should He, 
on several occasions, have seemed, I will say 
with some apparent sharpness, to have rebuked 
Plis virgin mother,—‘ Woman, what liave I to 
do with thee,’—^Who are my Mother and 
my brethren ? ’—* Yea—more blessed than the 
womb which bare me and the paps that l^have 
sucked, is the humblest of my true disciples.’ 
Let no one misunderstand me: full well I 
know the just explanations which palliate such 
passages; and the love stronger than death 
which beat in that Filial heart. But, take the 
phrases as they stand ; and do they not in 
reason constitute some warning and some 
prophecy that men should idolize the mother ? 
Nothing, in fact, was more likely than that a 
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just human reverence to the most favoured 
among women should have increased into her 
admiring worship : until the humble and holy 
Mary with the sword of liuraan anguish at her 
heart should become exaggerated and idealized 
into Mother of God,—instead of Jesu s human 
matrix; Queen of heaven,'instead of a ransomed 
sou''^ herself; the joy of angels,—in lieu of 
their lowly fellow^worshipper; and the Rapture 
of the blessed,—thus dethroning the Almighty ! 

Take a second instance; why should Peter, 
the most loving, most generous, most devoted 
of them all, have been singled out from among 
the twelve,—with a Get thee behind me, 
Satan —it really had a harsh ajjpearance; 
if it wxTe not that, prophetically speaking, 
and not personally, he was set in the same 
category with Judas, the ' one who was a 
devil.’ 1 know” the glosses, and the contexts, 
and the whole amount of it. Folios have 
been written, and may be written again, to 
disprove the text; but the mure words the 
less abuse: it stands, a record graven in the 
Rock ;—that same Retrain whereon, as firm and 
faithful feund, our Lord Jesus built his early 
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Church ; it stands, a mark indelibly burnt into 
that hand, to whom were entrusted, not more 
specially tljan to any other of the saintly 
sent, the keys of the kingdom of heaven : it 
stands, along with the same Peter's deep and 
terrible apostacy, a living witness against 
some future Church who should setup this 
same Peter as the Jupiter of their^Pani^ieon ; 
who should positively ho idolizing now an 
^niago christened Peter, which did duty two 
thousand years ago as a statue of LiJ}yan 
Jove ! But even this glaring compromise was 
a matter probable, with the data of human 
ambitions, and a rotten Christianity. 

Examples such as these might w^ell be mul¬ 
tiplied ; bear with a word or two re¬ 

membering always that the half is not said 
which might be said in proof; nor in answer¬ 
ing the heap of frivolous objections. 

Why, —unless relics and pseudo-sacred 
clothes were to he prophetically humbled into 
their own mere^dust and nothing-worthiness, 
—why should the rude Eoman soldiery hav(‘ 
been suffered to cast? lots for that vestment, 
which, if ever spiritual holiness could have 
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been infused into mere miitterV must indeed 
have remained a relic worthy of undoubted 
worship ? . It was warm with the Animal heat 
of the Man inhabited by God: it was half 
woni out in .the service of His humble travels ; 
and had even on many occasions been the 
road by which virtue had gone out—not of it 
but— of ff-m. What ? was this wonderful 
rbbe to work no miracles ? was it not to be 

• » m 

regarded as a sort of outpost of the jbeing who 
was Human-God ? Had it no. essential* sa- 

I * 

credness, no noli-me-tangcre quality of shining 
away the gambler's covetous glance, of wither- 
ing his rude and venturous hand, or of poison- 
ing like some Nessue shirt the lewd rufhan 

who might soon thereafter wear it?—Not in. 

• * 

the least, Tljis woven web,—to which a cor¬ 
rupted state of feeling on religion would 

have raised Cathedrals as its palaces, with 
* • 

singing men and singing'women and - singing 

eunuchs too, to celebrate its virtues; this 

coarse cloth of some poor weaver s wdrkjng 
* .* 

down by the sea of 'Galilee or in some lane of 

* 

Zion* was still to remain and be a mere nn- 

t 

glorified,'‘'economical, useful garment. Fur 
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from testifying to its own internal mightiness, 

* 

it probably was soon sold by the fortunate 
Roman die-thrower to a seooridhaiid shop of 
the Jewish metropolis : and so descended from 
beggar to beggar till it jjvas clean worn out. 
We^ never bear that, however easy of access so 
.itiestimable a relic might then have been con¬ 
sidered, any one of the numerous tliscipJ^js, in 
theiervour of their earliest zeal, threw awav 

W ^ m 

0 

one thought for its redemption. Is it not 

strange that no St. Helena was at hapd to 

* * * 

conserve such a desirable invention ? ■ Why is 
there no St. Vestment to keep in countenance 
a St. Sepulchre and a St. Cross ? The poor 
cloth, in primitive times, really was dcspjsed- 
We know well enough what happened,after- 
wards about handkerchiefs imbned with 
culuus properties, from holy Paul’s body for 
the nonce:*but there are differences quite in¬ 
telligible between the cases. Suffice it to say, 
“ that GOD worked those Special miracles/’— 
and not the unootiscious ‘‘ handkerchiefs or 
■aprons/’ ‘ Te Deuin laudamus’—is Protest¬ 
antism's cry; ‘ Sifdaria laudemus/ would 

swell the Papal choirs.' 
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Let such considerations as these tlien are in 
sample serve to show how evidently one mi^jht 
prove from anterior circumstances (and the 
canon of Scripture is an anterior circum¬ 
stance) the probability of the rise and progress 
of the Roman heresies. And if anyone should 
ask,, how was such a system more likely to 
arise Vunde?' a Gentile rather than a Jewish 
theocracy ? why was a St. Paul or a, St. 
Peter, or a St. Dunstau or a St. Gengulphus, 
more- previously expectable tbau a St, Abrn- 
ham, a St. David, a St. Elisha, or a St. Ge- 
liazi ? I answer—from the idea of idolatry, 
so adapted to the gentile mind, and so abhor¬ 
rent from the Jewish. Martyred Abel, how¬ 
ever Vwcll respected, has never reached the 
honours of a niche beside the altar. Jephthas 
daughter, for all her mourned virginity, was 
never paraded (that I wot of) for any other 
than a much to be lamented damsel. Who 
ever asked in those old times the mediation 
of St. Enoch ? Where were offerings in 
jetvels or in gold to propitiate that undoubted 
man of God and denizen of heaven, St,Moses ? 
what prows in wax of vessels saved from ship- 
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wreck hung about the dripping fane of Jonah ? 
and where was, in the olden time, that 
wretched and insensate being, calling himself 
rational and godly, who had ventured to so¬ 
licit the good services of Isaiah as his interces* 
■ sOr, or to plead the merits of St. Ezekiel as 
the makeweight for his sins ? 

It was just this; and reasonably Ub hav*j been 

V 

expected. For when the Jew brought in his 
religion, he demolished every false god, broke 
their images, slew their priests, and Jburnt 
their groves with fire. But, when a worldly 
Christianity came to be in vogue, when empe¬ 
rors adorned their banners with the cross, and 
the poor fishermen of Galilee (in their portly 
representatives) came to be encrusted with 
gems and rustling with Seric silk;—then was 
made that fatal compromise—then it was likely 
to have been made, which has lasted even 
until now: a compromise which, newly bap¬ 
tizing the damned idols of the heathen, keeps 
yet St. Baochi^ and St. Venus, St. Mars and 
St Apollo perched in sobered robes upon the 
so-called Christian altar; which yet, pays di- 
vine lionours to an ancyle or a rusty nail, to 
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' the black stones^ at Delphi, or the Tgoldshrined» 

■ . *. * , » 
bones at Aix; which yet, sanctifies the chickens 

of the Capitol, or the cock that startled Peter; 

f 

which yet, lets a wealthy sinner by his gold" 
bribe the winking Pythoness, or h«y dispen- 
. sing clauses from ‘ the Lord our God the 
Pope.* * 

There still a swarm of other hotions 
• * * ' 

pressing, on,.the, mind, which tend to prove 

j 

that Popery might have been .anticipated, 
takcc this view. The Religion of Christ is 
holy, self denying^ not of this world's praise, 
and ending with the terrible Sanction of eter¬ 
nity .for good" or evil r it sets up God alone, 
.supreme, and crfts down creature-merit to a 
point perpetually diminishing: for the longer 
lie does well, the more he owes tp the grace 

‘ which enabled him to do it. 

■* ^ 

Now, man’s nature is, as we 'know, diame- 
0 • * 

' trically opposite to all this; and 'unable to 

i - * • 

escape from the conviction.of Christian trut|i 
in 6ome sense, he. would bend sbrewd in.- 

vention to the attempt of tfarping that stem 

'. ^ I' a • 

truth to shapes more consistent .with his 
idiosyndrasies. A religious plan .might be 
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expected, which, in lion^of a .difficult holy 
sj)irituality, should ^exact easy mere obser¬ 
vances; to , say a thousand Paters with the 
tongue instead of one ‘ Our Father’ from the 
; lieart: to exact genuflections by the score, 
but.not a single prostration of the spir^; to 
, write the cross in water bn the forehead' often¬ 
times, hilt never once to bear its mystic yeight 
upon the shoulder. In, spite, of selfdenial, 
cleverly kept in sight by means of, eggs,' and 
pulso, and bairclotb,’—to pamper the del tided 
flesh with many a carnal holiday: . in contra¬ 
vention of a kingdom not of this.world;boldly 
to usurp the temporal dominion of it all: .in¬ 
stead of the overwheluiing incomprehensibility 

< 

of an eternal doom, to. ‘comfort.the wor^t with 
false assurance of a purgatory longer .or shor, 
ter : that, after all, vice may be burnt out, and 
who knows but that gold .l?uying up the 
prayers and superfluous' righteousness of 
others may not make the fiery ordeal an easy 

* I ** k * 

one ? In lieu iof a God brought near to his 
‘ creatures, infinite parity in ‘contact with;the 
■grossest sin, as the *good Physician loveth— 
how sage it seemed to stoclr the idfneasurable 
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distance with intermediate numina, cycle on 
epicycle, arc on arc, * priest and bishop and 
pope, and mart)^!* and virgin and saint and 
angel, all in their stations at due interval so¬ 
liciting God—to be (as if His Blessed Majesty 
were not so of Himself!) the sinners friend. 
How comfortable this to man’s sweet esti¬ 
mation of 4iis own petty penances; how glo¬ 
rifying to those * filthy rags' his so-called 
righteousness; how apt to build up the hie¬ 
rarch jst power ; how seemingly analogous with 
man’s experience here, where clerks lay the 
case before commissioners, and commissioners 
before the government, and the government 
before the sovereign. 

All^his was entirely expectable : and I can 
conceive that a deep lieasoner among the first 
apostles, even without such supernal light-as 
“ the Spirit speaking expressly/' might have 
so calculated on the probabilities to come, as 
to have written long ago word# akin to these; 

In the latter times some shaU depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seductive doctrines, 
and fanciful notions about intermediate deities, 
(Saifiovuov) ‘perverting truth by hypocritical de- 
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partures from it, searing conscience against 
its own cravings aft^ spiritnal holiness, for¬ 
bidding marriage (to invent another virtue) 
and commanding abstinence from God^s good 
gifts, as a means of building up a creature- 
merit by voluntary humiliation.” At’the like¬ 
lihood that such ' profane and old wives’ 
fables* should thereafter have aifsen paight 
Paul without a miracle have possibly arrived. 

Yet again: take another view. The Re¬ 
ligion of Christ, though intended to be uni¬ 
versal in some better era of this groaning 
earth, was, until that era cometh, meant and 
contrived for anything rather than a Catho¬ 
licity. True, the Cliurch is so far Catholic 
that it numbers of its blessed company ^en of 
every clime and every age, from righteous 
Abel down to the last dear babe christened 
yester-morning; true, the commission is ' to 
all nations, teaching thembut, what mean 
the simultaneous and easily reconciled ex¬ 
pressions,—come out from atnong theni,— 
little flock, gathered out of the Gentiles, a pe¬ 
culiar people, a chufeh militant and not tri- 
umpliant hero on earth ? Thus sfiTortly of a 
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word much misinterpreted: let us now sfee 
what the Eomanist does—what (on human 
principles) he would be probable tO'do,—with * 
tlus discriminating religiom He, chiefly for 
temporal gains,*would make it as expansive as 
possible: there should be ‘room that table 
lor every guest, whether wedding-garmdnted ■ 
•or nof; tWe would be sauces in that poison- 

* h * 

ous feast’fitted to every palate. * For tlie cold 
ascetical mind, a cell and a scourge, and a 
record kept of starving fancies as calling them 
ecstatic’ yisions vouchsafed Jby some old Sty-,' 
li’te to bless his favoured ‘Worshipper; for the 

h ‘ ^ 

painted demirep*af fashionable life, there would 
be a pretty pocket-idol, and the snug con- ‘ 
fessidpal welltenanted by. a not. unsympa* 
thizing father: for the’pure girl,.blighted in 
her heart’s first love, the papist would afforii 
that seemingly merciful refuge, that oalni ahd 
niusical and gentle place* the iryeyocaj)!© nun- 
nery.; a place, for all its calmness, and its 
music* and its gentle Reputations, soon to be 
abhorred of tbjat pooR child as a living tomb, 
the extinguisher of all lifers aims,* all its du- 

' T ^ ^ \ * *' 

ties/ uses; bud delights: for tbel)ai 3 i<iit, a tytbe 
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of the traveller's gold would avail to pay away 
tlif murder, and ean;, for hi%i a heap of merits 
kept within the cashbox: the educated, high¬ 
born and finely moulded mind mi^ht be well 
aihu^ed with architecture, painting) carving, 
sweet odours and the most wondrous music 
that has ever,cheated man,—^eve’n whild he 
ufFers up his easy adorations, ,aiid dejparts, 

equally complacent at the choral melodies as 

* 

at the priestly. absolution : while, for those 

4 

good few^. jthe truly pious apd enlightened 

children of Rome, '^bo mourn the corruptions 
* # 

of their church and explain away* with trem¬ 
bling tongqe her obvious errors and idolatries, 
for .'these,** the wily scheme,—^so probable,— 
devised ah undoubted.mass of truth to he -left 

4 • • ® 

among the- rubbish. True doctrines justly held 
by true, martyrs and true saints, holy men of 
God, who have died in that communion,: or-- 

‘ • t 

diiiances and an existence which creep up 

« ’ * I* 

(heedless of corruption though) step by.step, 
through past fgatiquity, lo the. very feet of the 
Pounder: keen casuists, compefent to prove 
any point of conscience or objection,, and that, 
indisputably,-*-»for they climax all Ijjr thp high * 
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authority of Popes and councils that cannot 
be deceived: pichis treatises and manuals, 
verily of flaming heat, for they mingle the 
yearnings of a constrained celibacy with the 
fervencies of worship and the cravings aftet 
Gode Yes; there is meat hero for every hu¬ 
man mouth: only that, alas for men, the 
meat,is tliwt which perisheth, and not endu- 
reth nnto everlasting life. Romo, thou wort 
sagely schemed : and if Lucifer devised tljee 
not ^for the various appetencies of poor de- 
ceivable Catholic Man, verily it were pity ; 
for thou art worthy of his handywork. All 
things to all men, in any sense but the right, 
signifies nothing to anybody : in the sense of 
falsehoods, take the former for Iby motto : in 
that of single truth, in its intensity, the 
latter. 

Let not then the accident,—the probable 
accident, of the great Italian saperstitidn, place 
any hindrance in the way of one whose mind 
is all,at sea because of its existence. What, 
O man with a soul, is all the world else to 
thee ? Christianity, whatever he its broadway 
of pretenc*ds, is hut in reality a narrow path: 
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be satisfied with the day of small things: 
stagger not at the inconsistencies, conflicting 
words, and liatefnl strifes of those who say 
they are Christians but ^ are net, but are of the 
synagogue of Satan.’ Judge truth, neither 
by her foes nor by her friends, but by herself. 
There was one who said, (and I never heard 
that any writer from Julian to H^^bbe^ ever 
disputed his human truth or wisdom,) ‘ Needs 
must tliat offences come ; but woe be to that 
man by whom the offence cometh. If ^they 
como, be not shaken in faith: lo I have told 
you before. And if others fall away or do 
aught else than my bidding, what is that to 
thee, follow thou M£.' 
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XyHiLST 1 attempt to show, as now 1 desire 

to do, that the Bible should*be just the book 
* * * * . " 
it is, from consideratioi^s 'of anterior pr<d>a- 

biliiy, I must expand the subject a little; 

dividingSt, Jst; irjto the likelihood of a reve- 

t 

latio^ at all: ajid ^ndly, into that of its ex- 
pectabla'form-and character. 

The first likelihood has. its birth in the 
just Benevoleiice of our heavenly Father, 
who without dispute would n,ever leave his 
rational creatures, unaided by some sort of 
guiding light, some manifestation of Himself 
60 needful to thei.r happiness, some'sure word, 
©f consolation in sorrow, or of brighter hope 
* in persecution. That it must have been thus 
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111 ! Ji priori probability has been all along 
proved by -the innumerable pretences of the 
kind so constant up and down the world: no 
nation over C35:istcd in any age or country, 
whose seers and wise men of whatever name 
have not been believed to hold commerce with 
■ilie Godhead. We may judge from this, how 
])iobablc it must ever have been If^ld. ^ The 
Sages of old Greece were sure,Of it from 
reason: and not less sure from accepted su¬ 
perstition those who .reverenced llrahm^,' or 
the priest of Heliopolis, ,or the medicineman 
among the l^ocky Mountains, or the Llama^of ' 
old Mexico. I know that our ignorance 

of some among the mdst brutalized species 

« * 

of mankind, (as the Bushmen in Cajjraria 
and the tribes of New South Wales,) ha!fe 

failed to find among their rites anything akin 

* * ' • 

to a religion : but, what may we not yet have 

to learn of good .even about such poor out»- 

casts ? how shall we prove this negative ?‘’for 
■ 

aught we know their superstitfion at the heart 

• • • 
may be as deep and ae deceitful as in others i 

an^, ^ven on the contrary- side, the exception 

proves the rule : the rule that cv5ry people 
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concluded a revelation so likely, that they 
have one and all contrived it for themselves. 

Thus shortly of the first: and now, secondly, 
how should God reveal himself to men ? In 
such times as those when the world was yet 
young, and the church concentred in a family 
or an individual, it would probably be by an 
imm<^diat»’ oral teaching; The Lord would 
speak with Adam; He would walk with 
Enoch; He would, in some pure ethereal 
garb, talk with Abraham, as friend to friend. 
And thereafter, as men grew and worshippers 
were multiplied, He would give some favoured 
servant a commission to be His ambassador: 
He would say to an Ezekiel, ' Go unto the 
housq of Israel and speak my words to them : ’ 
He would hid a Jeremiah, ‘ Take thee a roll 
oC a book and write therein all the words 
that I have spoken to thee :* Ho would give 
Daniel a deep vision, not to h^ interpreted 
for ages, ‘ Shut up the words and seal the 
book even to the time of the end ; ’ He would' 
make Moses grave His precepts in the rock, 
and Jpb record bis triali^with a pen of iron. 
For a faitlfily, the Beatific Vision was enough : 
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for a congregated nation, as once at Sinai, 
oral proclamations: for one generation or two 
around the world the zeal and eloquence of 
some great ‘ multitude of preachers : ’ hut, in- 
dubitably if God willed to bless the universal 
race, and drop the lioney of bis words dis¬ 
tilling down the hourglass of Time from ge¬ 
neration to generation even to the^attei days, 
there was no plan more probable, none more 
feasible, than a pen of a ready writer. 

Further; and which concerns our /irgu- 
ment: what were likely to be the charac¬ 
teristic marks of such a revelatiou ? Exclu¬ 
sively of a pervading holiness, and wisdom, 
and sublimity, which could not be dispensed 
with, and in some sort shoiild be \vorth)^of the 
God; 4hcre would be, it was probable, fre¬ 
quent evidences of man*8 infirmity, corrupting 
all he touebeth. The Almighty works no 
njiracles for little cause; one imracle alone 
need be current throughout Scripture: to wit, 
that w^hich preserves it clean and safe from 
every perilous error. Kul, in the succession 
of a thousand scribes each copying from the 
other, needs must that the tirecT hand Jind 

■ M 
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misty eye would occasionally misplace a 
letter; this was no nodus worthy of a God’s 
descent to dissipate by miracle. 

Again: the original prophets themselves 
were men of various characters and times 
and tribes. God addresses men through their 
reason; he bound not down a seer ‘ with 
bit ani brftile, like the horse that lias no un¬ 
derstanding,’—but spoke as to a rational be¬ 
ing—‘What seest thou ? ' ‘ Hear ray words ; ’ 
—‘ Give ear unto my speech.’ Was it not 
then likely that the previous mode of thouglit 
and providential education in each holy man 
of God should mingle irresistibly with his in¬ 
spired teaching? Should not the herdsman 
of Teboa plead in pastoral phrases, and the 
royal son of Amoz denounce with strong 
authority ? Should not David whilst a shep¬ 
herd praise God among his flocks, and when 
a king, cry ‘ Give the King thy judgments ? ’ 
’J’be Bible is full of this human individualji|yi. 
and nothing could be thot^l^ huD^ahly* 
more probable : but we must, with this diver¬ 
sity connect the o tiler also, that 

which should the wor|^ to be divine; 
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which would prove, (as is literally the case,) 
that, in spite of all such natural variety, all 
such unbiassed freedom both of thought and 
speech, there pervades the whole mass a one¬ 
ness, a marvellous consistency, which would 
be likely to have been designed by God, 
though little to have been dreamt by man. 

Once more on this full topic, difficulties 
in Scripture were expectable for many rea¬ 
sons ; I can only ton cli a few. Man is rational 
as lie is responsible : God speaks to hismiind 
and moral pf>wers: and tlie mind rejoices and 
moralities grow strong in conquest of the dif- 
licult and search for the mysterious. The 
muscles of the spiritual athlete pant for such 
exertion : and without it they would dwindle 
into trepid imbecility. Curious man, cou¬ 
rageous man, enterprising, shrewd, and vigour- 
ous man, yet has a constant enemy to dread 
in his own indolence : now, a lion in the path 
will wake up Sloth himself: and the very dif¬ 
ficulties of religion engender perseverance. 

Additionally: I think there is somewhat in 
the consideration, that if all revealed truth 
had been utterly simple and easy, it would 

M 2 
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have needed no human interpreter; no en- 
Jiglitened class of men, who, according to the 
spirit of tlieir times, and the occasions of their 
teaching, might ‘in season and out of season 
preacli the word, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 
idl long-suftering and doctrine.’ I think there 
existed an anterior probability that Scripture 
should^ be as it is, oftentimes difficult, obsimre, 
anil requiring the aid of many wise to its 
(diieidation ; because, without such charac¬ 
teristic, those many wise and good would 
never have been called for. Suppose all truth 
revealed as clearly and indisputably to tlie 
meanest intellect as a sum in addition is, 
where were the need or use of that noble 
t ’liristfan company who are everywhere man’s 
almoners for charity and God’s atnbassadors 
for peace ? 

A word or two more, land I have done. The 
lliblo would, as it seems to me probable, be a 
sort of double book ; for the righteous, and 
f or the wicked: to one class a decoy, baited to 
allure all sorts of gen’erous dispositions: to 
tile other a trap, set to catch all kinds of evil 
inclinations. In these two senses, it would 

7 
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address the Tvhole family of man : and every 
one should find in it something to his liking. 

I 

Purity should there perceive green pastures 
and still waters, and a tender Shepherd for its 
innocent steps: and carnal appetite should 
here and there discover some darker spot, 
which the lionestv of heaven bad filled 

■r 

with memories of its cliiefest serf^ntsi sins ; 
some record of adultery or murder wherewith 
to feast his maw for condemnation. While the 
good man should find in it meat diviije fur 
every earthly need, the sneerer should pro¬ 
claim it the very easiest manual for his jests 
and lewd profanities. The unlettered should 
not lack humble, nay vulgar, images and 
words to keep himself in countqpance; 
neither should the learned look in vain for 
reasonings; the poet for sublimities; the 
curious mind for mystery ; nor the sorrowing 
heart for prayer. I do discern, in that great 
Book, a wondrous adaptability to minds of 
every calibre and it is just what might ante¬ 
cedently have been expected of a volume writ 
by many men at many different eras, yet all 
superintended by one master mind; of a 
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volume meant for every age and nation, and 
country and tongue and people : of a volume, 
which, as a two-edged sword wounds the good 
man's heart with deep conviction, and cuts 
down " the hoary head of him who gooth on 
still in his wickedness.’ 

On the whole respecting faults, or incon¬ 
gruities, o\ objectionable parts in Scripture, 
however, to have been expected, wc must re- 
(collect that the more they arc viowTd, the 
more, the blemishes fade and are altered into 
beauties. 

A little child had picked up an old stone, 
defaced with timestains: the child said the 
stone was dirty, covered with blotches of all 
colour^,: but his father brings a microscope, 
and shows to his astonished ^anco that what 
the child thought ditt, is a forest of beautiful 
lichens, fruited mosses, and strange lilliputian 

plants with shapely animalcules hiding in 

> * 

the leaves, and rejoicing in their tiny shadow. 

Every blemish, justly seen, had^, turned to be 
« 

a beauty : and Nature’s works are vindicated 
good, even as the Word of Grace is wise. 
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Note to the New Edition. Wore tl»e 
Sacramental emblems antecedently probable ? 
Let us touch a thought or two on this point. 

What would be the most appropriate token 
of entrance into a spiritual and a pure Eeli’ 
gion ? It must he simple, of universal appli¬ 
cation, speedy, and significant: such as brand¬ 
ing, cutting off a lock of hair oi»a piece of 
skin, clothing with a particular vestment, or 
why not—water—sprinkling, with a form of 
words ? Branding would not only be need¬ 
lessly severe, and thus far unworthy of the 
religion of love and grace, but would be of 
too fixt and worldly a character: man, instead 
of purifying himself, would see the cicatrice 
aud trust to it. Like the second case, air- 
cumcision, (whereof one word shall be hazarded 
shortly,) the seal in the flesh would be apt to 
11 nspiritualize the worshipper, instead of ele¬ 
vating him. With respecLto the third case; 
it is manifest that particular consecrated vest¬ 
ments could jiot be everywhere procureable : 
how could the soldier’s wife on a inarch, or 
the labourer remcfle from cities, or even 
people in towns get these esseatial habili- 
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ments at the short notice of a newborn infants' 
perhaps momentary span of life ? And this 
case must be provided for. Why not dedi¬ 
cate the babe to God by sprinkling over it 
a little water ? Water is everywhere: and 
every Christian man or woman must be pre¬ 
supposed to be both ready and able to 
initiate- th»- willing one, (as in the ca^e of 
adults,) or the helpless one, (as in the case 
of babes,) into the blessings of his own reli- 
gious^Covenant. Besides its mystic purifying 
properties, was not baptism a likelihood 
And would not the seal of water, whi( 3 h loaves 
no scar, be more spiritually elevating to man’s 
nature than the seal of fire, which would bemani- 
fest an^ indelible ? With men, inclined heaven¬ 
wards, the invisible is a stronger and a better 
power than the visible : and with men of worse 
tendencies, if invisiUee have no influence 
at all, visibles have a bad one. I think that, 
as a seal of entrance into a spiritual, universal, 
and pure religion, Baptism was antecedently 
probable; whether by immersion, or by 
sprinkling would seem *10 be indijOferent; 
unless inclemencies of climate be taken into 
account 
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With respect to the Jewish symbol; what 
should be tlie appropriate sign of entrance 
into a religion, the characteristic feature 
whereof was that it was to be a grand code of 
morals? Without discussion, wo can at a 
glance discern somewhat of a peculiar prelike¬ 
lihood for circumcision; a specific seal in 
the flesh, as a warning to be chaste; and 
other considerations might be stated. 

Now briefly as before let us look to the 
antecedent probability of a second sacrament. 
Introduction to the Christian temple could 
happen but once ; and in man's varying life, 
its one hallowing influence migi^t easily be 
forgotten. Some other emblem of the faith, 
to recur frequently, to be equally gimple, 
universal^ speedy, and signifleunt, would appear 
to be needed: could anything be more appropri¬ 
ate than taking a morsel of food in a holy fa¬ 
shion ? And what should this food be ? theflesh 
of animals ? That would be reverting to the old 
religion of sacrifices. Fruits, or roots, or grain ? 
Still it is a Cain’s offering, or the waive-sheaf. 
What have we to figure in the symbolic morsel 
of food? God, as man, was^to regraft 
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man into himself; He was to be the mystical 
head of the redeemed race, which, so far as it 
actually was redeemed, was to constitute His 
mystical body. There might well be symboliz¬ 
ed, after a spiritual sort, the circulation of the 
life-blood in this Whole, the regenerate creature , 
Man headed up in Christ, and the actuality 
of his substance as a spiritual body. If the 
God-man were to be sacrificed,—why not make 
the Christian symbol a drop of wine to be¬ 
token His blood, and a morsel of bread to 
post-typify His flesh ? Bread and wine, of 
some sort or other, are the most universal 
forms of food in the world: and the history 
both of the crushed grain and of the fermen¬ 
ted gjrape, (yielding generous nouiishmcnt 
through their own torments and dissolution,) 
would beautifully show forth the Christ, the 
food of the world. 

Let these slight suggestions suffice r he that 
will work out for himself our groat hint, 
antecedent probability, will arrive by such 
mental exercise at more comfort and assur¬ 
ance in every truth, than any other man’s 
thoughts t)an help him to. Take the rule, 
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and try your difficulty by it. Reading alone 
is a mere idleness in cases of deep doubt. 

Think ; and pray to think aright. 

Note to the new edition. The first 
Adam was born to our ruin on the sixth day 
—Friday : would it not be appropriate for the 
second Adam to accomplish our redemption 
also on a Friday ? 

The Jewish Law was to be exceeded and 
as it were overleapt by the Christian religion : 
was it not a probability that the Christian 
Habbath should also take a day in advance ? 

The God- Word in his glory is the Son of 
the Great Architect: Was there not something 
of a prelikelihood that, as God man hi his 
humiliation, He should be 6 vtos tov tcktows, 
the son of the artificer, or carpenter ? What 
other trade was so probable ? He was always 
to be Fabri filius. 
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P|ioBABLY enough, the light which I expect 
to throw upon this important subject, will, 
upon a cursory criticism, be judged fanciful 
erroneous, and absurd: in parts, quite open 
to ridicule, and in all liable to the objection of 
being, wise—or foolish—beyond what is writ¬ 
ten, Nevertheless, and as it seems to me of 
no small consequence to reach something 
more definite on the subjn^t than the Any¬ 
where or Nowhere of eiatiiihon apprehensions, 
I judge it not amisj^ put out a few thoughts 
fancies,—if you will, but not unreasonable 
—fancies on the localities and other charac- 


^ee note at the end of chapter. 
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teristios of wliat we call heaven and hell: in 
fact, I wish to shew their probable realities, 
and their antecedent probabilities as to loca¬ 
lity, with somewhat approaching to distinct¬ 
ness. It is manifest that these places must 
be somewhere: for, more especially of the 
Blest Estate, whitlier did Enoch and Elijah 
and our Risen Lord ascend to ? wbtH became 
of those glorified humanities when the cha¬ 
riot of fire cairied up Elijah by a whirlwind 
into heaven ; ' and when “ HE was taken up, 
and a cloud received Him ?” Those happy 
bodies did not waste away to intangible spi¬ 
ritualities as they rose above the world: they 
wore not melted as they broke the bonds 
of gravitation, and pierced earth's swathi|j)ig at¬ 
mosphere : they went up somewhither: the 
question is where they went to. It is a ques¬ 
tion of great interest to us; however among 
those matters which are rather curious than 
consequential; for in our own case, as we 
know, we that are redeemed are to be caught 
up together with other blessed creatures * in 
the clouds to meet our coming Saviour in the 
air: and thereafter to be ever with the Lord.’ 
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I wish to show this to be expected as in our 
case, and expectable previously to it. 

We have, in the book of Job, n glimpse at 
some place of congregation : some one, as it 
is likely, of the mighty globes in space, set 
apart as God's especial temple. Wliy not ? 
they all are worlds: and,—the likelihood 
being in favour of overbalancing good rithor 
than of preponderating evil from considera¬ 
tions that affect God’s attributes and the hap¬ 
piness of his creatures,—it is probable that 
the great majority of these worlds are iinfollen 
mansions of the blessed. Perhaps each will 
be a kingdom for one of earth’s redeemed: 
and, if sc, there will at last be found fulfilled 

'Ip 

that prevailing superstition of our race, that 
each man has his star: without insisting 
upon this, we may reflect that there is no one 
universal opinion which JPot its founda¬ 
tion in truth. Tradition may well have 
dropped the thought Adam downwards, 

that the stars may day be our thrones. 
We know th^r sevej 3 p|iwastness and can guess 
their glory: verily afmigllty meed for miser¬ 
able services on eart^to And a just ambition 
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gladdened with the rule of spheres to which 
Terra is a point; while that same ambition is 
sanctified and legalized by ruling as vicegerent 
of Jehovah. 

Is this unlikely; or unworthy of our high 
vocation; our immortality, and nearness 
unto, nav communion with God ? The idea 
is only suggested: let a man mu&€ at.mid- 
night and look up at the heavens hanging 
over all; let him see, with Rosse and Hers* 
chell; that, multiply power as you will, unex¬ 
hausted still and inexhaustible appear the 
myriads of worlds unknown. Yea, there is 
space enow for infinite reward : yea, let every 
grain of sand on every shore be gathered, and 
more innfimerable yet appear that gali^y of 
spheres. Let us think ^at night looks down 
upon us here with the million eyes of heaven. 
And, for some focus of them all, some spot 
where God himself enthroned receives the 
homage of all crowns, and the worship of all 
creature service what is there unreasonable in 
suggesting for a place, some such anyone as 
is instanced below ? * 

I have just cut the following paragraph 
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out of a newspaper; is this tlie ridiculous 
tripping up the sublime ?—1 think otherwise : 
it is honest to use plain terms. I speak as 
unto wise men : judge ye what I say. With 
respect to the fact of information, it mtij or it 
may not be true: but even if untrue, the 
idea is substantially the same : and I cannot 
help • sup^^osing that with angels and arch¬ 
angels and the whole company of heaven such 
bodily saints as Enoch is, (and similar to him 
all fisen holy men will be,) meet for happy 
Sabbaths in some glorious orb akin or superior 
to the following. 

‘Ace^stbal StTN.— Dr. Madier, the Pro* 
fessoK of Astronomy at Dorpat, has published 
the results of the researches pursued by him 
uninterruptedly during the last sixty years, 
upon the movements of the so-called fixed 
stars. These more pt^i^bularly relate to the 
star Alcyone, (diseb^red by him.) the 
brightest of the seven bright stars of the 
group of the Pleiades. ^ This star he states 
to be the central sun of all the systems yf 
stars known to us. He gives, its distance 
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from the boundaries of our svstem at 
•S 1,000,000 times the distance of the sun 
from our earth—a distance wiiich it takes 
five hundred and thirty*seven years for light 
to traverse. Our sun takes one hundred and 
eighty-two million years to accomplish its 
(tourse round this central body, whose mass is 
one hundred and seventeen million ^tiines 
larger than the sun.’ 

One hundred and seventeen million limes 
larger than the Sun !—itself, with all its vast- 
nesft not more than half one million times 
bigger than this earth. To some such globe 
we may let our fancies float, and anchor there 
our yeurnings after heaven. It is a glorious 
thought, such as imagination loves; and a 
probable thought, that commends itself to 
reason. Behold the great eye of all our 
guessed creation : the focus of its brightness, 
,nnd the fountain of its peace. 

A topic, far less pleasant but alike of in¬ 
terest to us poor men, is the probabre home 
of evil: and here *i may be laughed at; 
laugh,—but listen; and if, listenmg, some 

N 
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* 

reason meets tliine car, laugh ’at least n(» 

* 

longer. 

We* know* that, fpr spirit’s misery as for 

spirit’s happiness; tlicre is no need of place : 

‘no matter wheye, for I am*still tlie same, 

said one most miserabJe being. More ; in 

the case of mere spirits, lliero *is**iio need for 

* 

any appaf’atus of torments, on fires, or other 
fearful things. But, when spirit is married 
to matter, the case is altered: -needs must a 

placp to prison’ the matter, And a‘corporal 

■ 

punishment to vex it. 

Nothing is unlikely hero * oxce])ting—will 
a man urge 2—tlie drrad duraliuri of such 
hell; This is a parentlicsis ; but- it shall not 
be avraded ; for the.import of that question is 
deep, and shpuld ho answered clearly. A 
man, a body and soul immixt,*hody risen in¬ 
corruptible, and soul rested from its deeds, 

* 

•must exist for ever. 1 touch not here the 

» . 

proofs ; assume it. Now, if be liv(is for ever^ 
and deliberately chooses evil, l^is will consent¬ 
ing as well as liis infinulty, and cotiscienee 
seared by persisted'dibfibedicncc, -wlint course 

I 

can such*a wilful, rational, responsible being 
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pursue lliau one perpetually erratic ? How 
' • ■ * 

should it not be that he gets worse and worse 
in morals, and more and more miserable in 
fad? and when to this, we add, that such 
wretched creatures are to herd together:, conti¬ 
nually Hying further away from the only source 
of Happiness and Good; and to this, that 
they huvo earned bv sin, remors^lfe, and re- 
gi'ots, and positive inflictions: how probable- 
seems a hell,—tbo sinner s doom eternal. Tlie* 
apt mathematical analogy of lines ♦tbrowji out 
of pfiralhil helps this for illustration : for ever 
and for ever they are .stretching more remote : 
and infinity itself- cannot- "reunite their 
travel* . 

This theit as a‘passing word: a si^d one. 

Honest thinker, do not’scom it, for thinfi’own 

soufs sake. ' Now; is the time ofigrace. Now 

is llio day of SM'lvatiou.’ To return. A phict- 
* » 

of punis’limcnl exists; to what quarter shall 
we look for its anterior probability ? • I think 
there is a likelihood very notu’ us. There may 
be one possibly beneath us : in tlie towels of 
this fiery-bursting earth : whither went Korah 
ar^d his company ?—this idea is ift)t without 

‘n 2 
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its arguments, just analogies and scriptural 
hints. But, my judgment inclines towards 
another. This trial-"world, we know, is to be 
purified and restored, and made a new earth : 
it was even to bo expected that Eedemption 
should do this^ and I like not to imagine it the 
crust and case of Hell. But, rather as thus : 
At tliQ binh of this same world, there was 
struck off from its burning mass, at a tangent, 
a mournful satellite, to he tlie liome of its 
immortal evil: the convict shore for exiled sin 

V ' 

and misery; a satellite, of strange differences, as 
guessed by Virgil in his musingsuponTartarus; 
where half the orb is, from natural necessities, 
blistered up by constant heats, the other half, 
frozen^by perennial cold. A land of caverns, 
and volcanoes, miles deep, miles high: with 
no water, no perceptible air: imagine such a 
dreadful world, with neither air nor water! 
Incapable of feeding life like ours, hut compe¬ 
tent to be a place where undying wretched¬ 
ness may struggle for ever. A nj^elancholy orb, 
the queen of night, chief nucleus of all the 
dark idolatries of earth,—the Moon, Isis, He¬ 
cate, Ashtkroth, Diana of the Ephesians ! 
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This expression of a thought by no means 

4! 

improbable gives an easy chance to shallow 
punsters: but ridicule is no weapon against 
reason. WKy should not the case be so ? Why 
should not Earth’s own satellite, void as yet, be 
on the resurrection of all flesh, the raft where¬ 
on to float away Earth's evil? l^ad of it 
astronomically ; think of it as connected with 
idols ; regard it as the ruler of earth’s night; 
consider that the place of a Gehenna must be 
somewhere; and what is there in my fhncy 
quite improbable ? I do not dogmatize as 
that the fact is so, hut only suggest a definite 
place at least as likely as any other hitherto 
suggested. Think liow that awful melancholy 
eye looks down on deeds of darkness? how 
many midnight crimes, murders, thefts, adul¬ 
teries, and witchcrafts, that would have shrunk 
into nonentity upon open honest day have 
paled the conscious Moon ! Add to all this, 
it is the only world, besides our own, whereof 
astronomers cjfii tell us,—It is fallen. • 


Note to new edition.—Upon this topic I 
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anticipated hostile criticism in some quarters, 

and Lave not been .disappointedbut nnren- 
• * «- * 

soiling ridicule has only served to confirm .my ' 
fancies. Even with respect to'the obvious 
allusions to. lunacy,; is it not, a strange* and 
terrible coincidenco that ^he*m 9 on should 
s(‘em 'to exercise a mysterious control over tlic 
disordereS spirit? Ifit be the place of future pun¬ 
ishment, we discern <«i poetical pre-likelihpod 
that it should so influence the mind diseased. 
Ido'wever, nobody insists upon these probabi-^ 
lilies; or rather, possibilities: only, let it bo*' 
remembered that Charlotte Smith and others* 
haVe much less reason on tbipir side for speoli- 
ing^^f the moon as* heaven, than the present 
writer has in supposing it to be the other 
place: if earth is hereaftpr to be cleansed of 
‘ all'its evil, what prison more appropriate than 
thig; sad Satellite ? and, anteriorly, Imw pro¬ 
bable it'seems that, at the creation, the- de- 
tached mass of our cbaotic'^Earth which ac- 
companies its gyrations as our Moon, should 
have then been planhejd as the predestined 

place of e!xile for man's foreknown* evil. To- 

. « . , ' 

pliet and Gehenna would be apt types+of 
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Volcanic ^orld, whqjre tlio people should weary 
themselves in the “fire for very-vanity, and where* 
there should be no rest for the wicked.” But, 
it re manifest that matters s.o speculative 
* are not to be insisted upon, as if of uny 
import in themselves: their use consists in 
helfiing us to realize the dread fact that, wher¬ 
ever it be, there is a Hell somewhere.* 
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Not^iing were easier than to have made 
this book a long one; but that was not the 
writer s object : as well because of the musty 
Greek proverb about long books; which in 
every time and country are sure never to be 
read through by one in a thousand; as be¬ 
cause it is always wiser to suggest" than to 
exhaust a topic ; which may be as ‘a fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after its kind whose seed is 
in itself.’ The writer then intended only to 
touch upon a few salient points, and not to 
discuss every question, however they might 
crowd upon liis mind: tiqie ^ace alike 
with mental capabilities forbade an effort so 
gigantic: added to which, such a course 
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seemed to be unnecessary, as the rule of pro¬ 
bability, thus illustrated, might be applied by 
others in every similar instance. Still, as 
the errand of this book is usefulness, and its 
author s hope is, under Heaven, to do good, one 
personal hint shall here be thrown upon the 
highway. Without arrogating to myself the 
wisdom or the knowledge to sol^e ii^ne in 
twenty of the doubts possible to be propounded; 
without also designing even to attempt such 
solutions, unless well assured of the genuine 
anxiety of the doubter; and, preliminarizing 
the consideration, thnt a fitting diffidence in 
the advocate’s own powers, is no reason why 
he should not make wide efforts in his holy 
cause; that, such reasonable essays^ to do 
cfood have no sort of brotherhood with a 

Zj 

fanatical Spiritual Quixotism ; and that, to my 
own apprehensions, the doubts of a ration¬ 
alizing mind are in the nature of honourable 
foes, to be treated with delicacy, reverence, 
and kindness^ rather than with a cold dis¬ 
tance and an ill-concealed contempt; pre¬ 
liminarizing, lastly, the thought,—‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?'—I iPevcrtheless 
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thus offer, according to the grace and power 

given to me, my best but humble efforts so 
. ' 

far to dissipate the doubts of some, respecting 

4 

any Scriptural fact, as may lie within the 

4 % * 

province of showing or attempting to show its 

previous credibility: This is not a,challenge 

to the cunOuB casiiist or the sneering infidel; 

but an* in\^{ation to the honest mind harassed 

by unanswered queries : no.gauntlet thrown 

down, hnt a brother's liaiid stretched out 

Such/iuestions, if put to the writer, through 

his publisher by letter, may find fhcir reply ki 

a future edition : supposing, that, is to say,\ 

that tht 7 * deserve ah answer, whether as re- 
« * 

gards their,own merits or the temper of th0‘ 
mind Wiho doubts; and supposing also ;that‘the 
write? has the power and means to. itnswer 
them discreetly. - It is only a fair rule of' phi¬ 
lanthropy (and 'tl^at without arrogating any 
unusual ‘-etrengtlC) to ‘ bear the infirmities of 

» ’ * .ft 

the weak, and nat to please ourselvesand* 
nothing would to me give gre,Q,ter happjiiess 

I • * 

than to be able, ds I am willing,-to remove 
any difiieulties lying in the track.of, Faith,*be- 
fore a genferous mind. I hang but no glisten^ 
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mg hojlyi-b^usii nflftme with.its ostentatious 

berries as promising good wine ; but rather 
* « 

oyer my portiil is the humbler and hospitable 

* • 

misletoe; assuring every weari^‘d pilgrim in the 
way, that though scanty be the fure, he shall 
find a hearty welcome. 


Note to new edition. —I h^^c answered 
several letters in reply to this offCir: and the 
difficulties whiph I have attempted to clear 
away, in general, *refer to one or other gf these 
two classes of objection. 1. Alledgcd imper¬ 
fections in the Bible. Alledged partialities 
in Providence.' Let us shortly consider whe¬ 
ther or hot such accusations, would probably 


arise; and. wherein tjhrey are just,#however 
expectable. 

• . • ... 

' As to the first objection ; some -1 honest 


minds, are staggered at finding (a» they sup¬ 
pose) the Bible incomplete, inaccurate' and, 
(according to .their notions) indelicate, a. For 
the incoiqploteness; man’s energetic, respon- 
sible, prying mind, might Ije reasonably ex¬ 
pected ttt have something left for it to. do iri 
the way of deduction, deVelopemefit, and filling 
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up the great outlines of revelation : the mys¬ 
teries of grace and providence were not likely 
to have been microscopically pourtrayed. In 
the sense of detail, but in that only, was the 
Bible probable to be incomplete, h. For the 
inaccuracy: if this were on points of conse¬ 
quence, the objection might be serious : brt, if 
in little'matiers only, the objection fails alto¬ 
gether. A miracle for small cause is unlikely, 
because uncalled for. Transcribers from ma¬ 
nuscript to manuscript through hundreds of 
yearSj however marvellously kept right in 
great things, might be expected to drop a 
letter now and then: because, so to speak, 
God would interfere as little as need be with 
man’s nartural reason and freewilj. Moreover, 
there would be something of a lofty half¬ 
contempt for trifles: “ dc niinimis non curat 
lex/’ is man’s shrewd rule of legislature :• a 
fussy accuracy is no proof eitlier of truth or of 
genius, and the glorious record of the divine 
government would suffer no damage from a 
a few trifling Wariae lectioufs.’ It was clearly 
to be foreseen that Truth, originally revealed 
orally, and tov some time traditional, might 
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be varied in its mere expression. As how- 
over, fbr the former view of incompleteness, 
the Bible is actually a wonderful whole; so, 
with respect to its inaccuracy, it really does, 
as a fact, stand together a marvellous conge¬ 
ries of Truths. ■ c. Thirdly: if indelicacy 
were indeed to be found in that Book, (and, 
by indelicacy we mean unreproved^ ir»morali- 
ties, uncondemned lewdness,) the objection 
would be valid : but if, by that word is only 
meant out-spoken legislation upon matters 
which respect men and women ; with definite 
denunciation of defined sins, and a sublime 
plainness of speech where the moral govern¬ 
ment of Man throughout all time required 
light, and rule, and the warning of example, 
then I say that such plain speakings were a 
clear pre-cxpectability ; we might reasonably 
look for a record of terrible judgements on 
abominable sins; for an exact legislation on 
points connected with wedlock; and special 
allusion to points of human frailty, which no 
merely luxman writer would have ventured to 
set down. This more than masculine and 
manly, this Godlike plainness of ^eech, was 
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an antecedent probability ; and so also, there¬ 
fore, was this futile, objection of the weak-* 
minded and artificial 'world. 

4 


The second great class of. difficulties has 
refereneb to alledgcd *proyideDtial injustict^ 
And*herein, we may* make short work of all 





worlds,*, arfd a just judge: doubtless, the 

' * * t 

Bahiucos are true • in a world of trial,*and on 


an. ^rena where the attributes of God are 


being illustrated^ through the imperfections 
of -his fallen creature, si^ch inequalities were 
inevitable: tut before we call them partial!- 
ties,, or arraign the justice of Providence, we 


must see the other world. Eememher Laza- 


* 

rus anc^,Dives . remember the first that'shall 
be last. 

And now, to take* the case of brute animals^ 
and their seemingly unjust sufferings. 'First: 
how do we know the lunount of their power 
of pain? It is possible, * that they do T\ot 
suffer ds much as we sappose^^Pain, with, 
us,,has very greatly to db with tire mind: a 
brave man positively conquers the pain, 
-which would have .tormented him had lie 
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quailed in terror to itan idiot will gibber on 

unconscious of it. .(Jalvanic action !gives the 

* 

most agonized, appearances to an insensate. 

cofpse. In ‘the. case’ of filh,^ insects*, and 

other,lower animals, pain is very little appa-- 
♦ 

rent: and probably its intensity is, felt only 

by man. It may be stoutly controverted that 

the poet erred when he' wrote— 

■ * 

‘^The beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal siifrering feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 

Wasps will eat, wlien tht?ir bodies are cut 
oif; and hulltloge have attached.a bulir when 
themselves deprived of a foot; or t;w6 by their 
ferocious masters. It is possible'then, that 
the suffering of.brutes is less than*we suppose. 

But,vgrant it otherwise: who shall say th^t 
there is no mercy, no happy existence, no 
compensation in store for the poor innocent 
maltreated animal creation ? This " other 
world” idea,solves the difficulty at'once,/if* 
true: and who shall gaipsay it ^'Sui:ely, it 
is bettor J:o think • tliub.; than to accuse the 
Just Hdler .of injustice. The* fbpic would 
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require a volume to itself, and lias probably 
been fully handled by many. As much of 
this is irrelevant, however, (for I must hasten 
to touch upon the anterior likelihood of the 
hardship—or seeming hardship,) suffer me 
briefly to refer my indulgent reader to Im¬ 
mortality ” in “ Proverbial Philosophy,” foi a 
morsel ‘of niy mind on the matter. 

A word, then, as to the probability of this 
apparent injustice. If man was to fall, he 
beingfhead of creation, all his subjects would 
fall too : for creation is a chain of regular 
links from the lowest to the highest form of 
life; and the whole Creature, this w'orld, was 
to stand or fall together. Now, the Pall 
iraplies^suffering, and death : nothing that had 
life, from man to the microscopic animalcule, 
was likely to escape these penalties. With 
respect to the mystery of Sin at all, a few 
words have already been hazarded in tliis 
little treatise: but it becomes us better to be 
humble, and penitent, and to wait for a solu¬ 
tion of the great and dre?|d enigma in a truer 
world. We need say nothing of the possibi- 
lity (for however imptobahle it is one) of the 

6 
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theory of that French Abhe who has recon¬ 
ciled God’s justice with brute suffering, by 
the supposition that the bodies of the lower 

animals are tenanted by evil spirits in 

■ 

prisonin a course of punishment, by way 
of degradation, or perhaps of amelioration. 

A few other objectors are even more easily 
replied to ; If any man will do His^vilJ, he 
shall know of the doctrine But, there is no 
more certain clouder of the human intellect, 
no more obstinate perverter of the judgment, 
and blunter of the moral sense, than a lewd 
life. A man given up to sensual pleasure, 
has chosen his heaven and his faith: until he 
reforms, he is incapable of seeing, or feeling, 
or loving that which is True. Were laot ob¬ 
jections of every sort antecedently likely, from 
characters so deteriorated? All such doubt¬ 
ers should begin to clear away their inner 
darkness by amendment of life, and so let in 
the light. Leave off sin : pray, as well as you 
can, brother God will help you : God bless 
vou ! 

w 


O 
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-I haVe thus erideavoufed (with solicited help • 
of Heaven) to place before tTic ‘world anew a 
•few'ofd truths: ‘truths inestimably preciou?5. 
Remember, tliey caiwadt haVe* lost^ by any such 
adyocacy as is contained in the idea" of their 
being, shown antecedently probable ; for*this 
idea affects not at all the fact of thenr exist-. 

» 4 ^ B • 

enjce; the thing is ; whether probable or not; . 
Jhere is, an esse, an or^ithoThyncus > its^osse^ 
is (trbwned in esse': thefb exists ’no (ioubt of" 


it: evidence, whether o# senses physical, oV of 

** * I-* ^ ^ ^ 

considerations mor^l, puts the; circumstance 
bejond ‘the. sphei^p of disputation* But such 
truths as,we have spoken Of do,^nevertheless, 
gain‘some|bing to,~no^t their. meiiCs, these 
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are All their own subslantially, nor their^posi¬ 
tive'' proofs, these are adjectives properly at- 

tiendanf on tli€m,*butAS to'^tliek acceptability 
' • » • » .' * 
among,the incredulous of men: they gain, T 

say; even by such podr pleiiding as mitief 

■front being shown anteriorly probable.' ,Take* 

an illustratioti in the case of* that strange and 

anomalouscreature mentioned Tuisif above. 

Fts habitat is* in a lartd wheye plums grow with 

R 

the stones outside, where aboriginal dogs have 

jiever been heard to bark, where bir/is • are 

found covered, with hair, and vdierq mammals* 

jump'about like frogs! If these are shewn 

to he literal facts, the mind i& thereby weH 

prepared for any animal .monstrosity : *and it 
* « ^ 

staggeils not in unbelief *(on Evidence c/ boniest 
travellers) oven wheii informed*'of a creature’ 
.with a duejb. s bill and a beaver s body : it • 

. ■ R * 

really amotinteddii Australia to an» antecedent 
probability., 


Carry this out to' matters, not a quarter 
so incredibld^ yc thinkers, ye frefe-thinkers; 

neitlier be abashed at being named as‘thinking 

* ' ^ ® * » 
freely: ^kere not those Bereaps, more noblq 
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111 tl^at they searched to soo ? For my 
humble part I do commend you for it: trea¬ 
cherous is the hand that roots up the malion* 
able right of private judgment; the founda¬ 
tion stone of Protestantism, the great preroga¬ 
tive of reason, the keynote of conscience, the 
sole vindex of a man's responsibility : evil and 
false is the’so-called reverential wisdom which 
lays down in place of the truth that each man's 
conscience is a law unto himself, the tyranny 
of othpr men’s authority. Cheap and easy, 
and perilled is the faith, which clings to the 
skirt of others ; which leans upon the broken 
rflaff’ of priestcraft, until those poisoned splin¬ 
ters pierce the hand. 

Provet all things ; holding fast that wliich is 
good^' good to thine own reasonable consci¬ 
ence, if unwarped by casuistries, and un- 
hlinded by licentiousness. Prove till things 
if you can, ‘'from the egg to the apple ha is a 

poor builder of his creed, wlio takes one 

* ^ 

brick on credit. Be able, as you /ian be, (—if 
only you are willing so fax to be wisely in¬ 
consistent as tp bend the sUbborn knee be- 
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times, and though with feeblo glance to look 
to heaven, and though with stammering 
tongue to ptay for aid,—) Be able, as it is 
tliy right, O man of God,—to give a Reason 
for the Faith that is in thee. 


THE END. 
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